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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Earlier this year news arrived from Boston, Massachusetts, in- 
forming us of the death of Dr. Andras Angyal, one of the founders 
of the “Journal of Humanistic Psychology”. In Dr. Angyal we lose 
an outstanding contributor to the general development of Humanistic 
Psychology. 

The Board of Editors and the many others who have participated 
in the same pioneering effort join the Executive Editor in expressing 
condolences to his family. 

It is an honor and a privilege to dedicate this issue of the “Journal 
of Humanistic Psychology” to the memory of Dr. Andras Angyal. 


At the time our Board of Editors was organized it was felt that 
it should be set up in such a way as to constitute a minimally 
representative group in order to facilitate the large amount of work 
to be done. Also, it was assumed that once the many problems that 
inevitably crop up in a venture of this magnitude were substantially 
solved, attention could be turned to organizing a more fully repre- 
sentative Board of Editors. 

A suitable time for expansion of the Board of Editors was reached 
shortly after the first issue of the Journal had been distributed. A 
Committee on Editorial Board was appointed, with the following 
members: Abraham H. Maslow, Ph.D., Chairman; Clark Moustakas, 
Ed.D.; Dorothy Lee, Ph.D.; Joe K. Adams, Ph.D.; and Anthony J. 
Sutich, Secretary. 

The committee reports that membership on our Board of Editors 
has been accepted by Hadley S. Cantril, Ph.D.; S. I. Hayakawa, 
Ph.D.; Sidney M. Jourard, Ph.D.; Carl R. Rogers, Ph.D.; and 
Ernest G. Schachtel, Ph.D. We welcome their acceptance and are 
honored by it. 

It is deeply gratifying to announce the organization of the 
American Association for Humanistic Psychology. As stated in the 
brief Introduction to the first issue of the Journal, work on the 
formal organization of the Association had to be postponed until 
some time after the first issue had been distributed. Work resumed 
as soon as this was accomplished. 

First, a Committee on Organization was formed. The members of 
the Committee are Abraham H. Maslow, Ph.D., Chairman; Clark 
Moustakas, Ed.D.; Dorothy Lee, Ph.D.; Joe K. Adams, Ph.D.; and 
Anthony Sutich, Secretary. The address of the Committee on 
Organization is 2637 Marshall Drive, Palo Alto, California. 

Second, several drafts of the Articles of Association were for- 
mulated and the final one adopted by the Committee on August 1, 
1961. Full provision for changes in the Articles of Association and 
the By-laws has been made. A complete copy of the Articles of 
Association of the American Association for Humanistic Psychology 
is scheduled to appear in the Spring 1962 issue of this Journal. 

: Third, a pro tem list of officers will be announced in the near 
uture. 
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Fourth, it is planned to hold the first general meeting early in 
1962. The exact date will be announced later. 

Fifth, beginning in October a campaign for membership in the 
American Association for Humanistic Psychology will begin. A 
large number of outstanding individuals are officially sponsoring 
this effort. 


ANTHONY J. SUTICH 
Executive Editor 





EUPSYCHIA—THE GOOD SOCIETY! 
ABRAHAM H. MASLOW, Ph.D. 
Brandeis University 


Mr. Thomas: “Dr. Maslow, during the next few minutes we are 
going to be talking about good societies and about your ideas on 
the psychological foundations of good societies. I remarked as we 
were coming into the studio that these were rather peculiar times 
to be discussing Utopias. Utopian societies have traditionally been 
descriptions of economic achievement—a place where the material 
needs of food, clothing, shelter, were completely filled. Why, then, 
in America where we have apparently solved these material prob- 
lems, do we still feel compelled to reach out, to define better 
societies? Why are we dissatisfied? Why do we go on imagining 
Utopias?” 

Dr. Maslow: “I think we're simply witnessing a human phenomenon 
that has appeared down through the ages. What man does not 
have, he struggles for. When the need is fulfilled, he moves to a 
different and higher need. The picture of the ideal society reflects 
the level of poverty or wealth of the current culture and, incidentally, 
of the individual's own concept of how rich he is, and how rich he 
wants to become. The fact that America is very rich—that all the 
things for which most cultures have struggled throughout history 
have been achieved here—is tending to push our thoughts to higher 
needs and therefore to higher levels of frustration.” 

Mr. Thomas: ‘Would you say something about the difference 
between ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ needs?” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘Well, I think most psychologists now agree that 
our needs are arranged in a kind of hierarchy, with food and shelter 
the lowest on the scale. When our bellies are full and we are 
sheltered, we turn towards the problems of safety and security in 
the world. We want a good police force and good doctors. Then, 
we think of education, and we want good schools. This reminds me 
of that old cartoon where the wife says to the husband ‘You are 
always wanting what you haven’t got,’ and he answers, ‘Well, what 
else can you want?’ 

“Now, I think of love as a higher need, and beyond love there 
are the still higher needs for respect from others, for self respect, 
and so on. You can see that the higher the need, the less it is 
directly related to the basic material and physical needs. For these 
reasons | think it is entirely valid to be imagining better societies 
in America at this point in our history; but, I think we are now 


1 Based on an interview by Trevor Thomas of the Pacifica Foundation, over 
radio station KPFA-FM, August 1960. Edited by Robert Greenway. 
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ready to conceive of a ‘Eupsychia’—a psychologically healthy 
culture—rather than just another materially-based Utopia.” 

Mr. Thomas: “It seems to me that many people stay at the material 
level, building up stronger and stronger motives to gain more and 
more material possessions, even though they are aware, at least 
vaguely, of these higher needs. How does one become so aware of 
these higher needs that there are motives to act on them?” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘This is a problem of ignorance or of pathology. We 
psychologists must conclude—on the basis of extensive clinical 
studies—that the person who continues to build up wealth after his 
needs are satisfied is actually looking for something else. The 
possessions perhaps symbolize the power or the respect he is seeking; 
or he may feel unconsciously that wealth will make him a more 
lovable or attractive person. We would simply call this neurotic, 
or, possibly ignorant. 

“A good example of this is the history of what trade unions have 
struggled for over the years. In the old days, perhaps sixty years 
ago, a union struck for food. Now that union laborers have more 
money, more food, and many other benefits, what are they striking 
for? If you dig below the surface, as some labor union economists 
are doing, it appears that unions are following the hierarchy of 
needs that I have been talking about, First they struck for food, 
then for security; now I think we could say that unions are striking 
for self respect—for a feeling of being masters over their own fate, 
for power rather than powerlessness.” 

Mr. Thomas: ‘““What about these two words, ‘power’ and ‘power- 
lessness’? Certain social critics—Erich Fromm comes to mind—have 
been very much concerned about the isolation of the individual and 
his feeling of powerlessness. What do you mean when you talk 
about the need to feel power?” 

Dr. Maslow: “Again, I would define power as the feeling of self- 
respect, especially in males. Or, you could say the feeling of having 
some control over fate, of not being a helpless tool, a passive object, 
a cork on the wave which is tossed here and there by forces out of 
control. This characterizes power as a very healthy, straightforward 
trait, a very desirable thing for any human being. 

“Then of course psychologists can talk of power in a pathological 
sense as something for which people think they are looking, but 
which is actually a symbol for something else.” 

Mr. Thomas: “You've made a distinction between ‘good love’ and 
‘good power’, and between ‘pathological love’ and ‘pathological 
power. This leads me to ask what you as a psychologist know 
about the ‘good side’ of people. I've heard and read a good deal 
about the ‘evil side’, what do we know about the ‘good side’?” 

Dr. Maslow: “From a strict scientific point of view, using classical 
traditions of scientific exploration, we “know” very, very little. 
However, there are pilot studies of one sort or another in this area 
and I feel we are gaining a level of knowledge that will allow some 
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generalizations. Actually, we have a huge mass of clinical knowledge 
—we shouldn't overlook the fact that most psychotherapeutic cases 
go from “bad to ‘better’—from ‘less healthy’ to ‘more healthy’. 

‘My own research was simply to pick out the healthiest people 
I could find, and then to study them directly. It was a small 
sampling, for there certainly aren’t very many truly healthy indivi- 
duals in this society. I just tried to find out what they were like. 
How did they feel? What kind of humor, interpersonal relations, 
families, demeanors did they have? What were their relationships 
to society? These were the kind of questions I asked, and I found 
to my satisfaction that it was possible to make some important 
preliminary generalizations from their answers—generalizations 
which on the whole have stood up remarkably well in the light of 
my own additional findings since then, and of those of many other 
psychologists which have accumulated during the fifteen years since 
this survey was first carried out.” 

Mr. Thomas: “And what were some of these generalizations?” 
Dr. Maslow: “Well, for instance, just to pick out the most important 
ones, it was very clear in my pilot study that either the most impor- 
tant or one of the most important characteristics of psychological 
health was simply the ability to perceive clearly—that is, to see the 
truth, to penetrate falsehood, phoniness, hypocrisy, and so on. This 
was very clear and has been supported a dozen times over by other 
people, by the results of psychotherapy, which is after all, an effort 
to make a good man, too. This is pretty clear now; I think it is safe 
to say that psychologically healthy people are just more perceptive, 
they can see the truth more clearly, they are less fooled by masks, 
conventions, and expectations. They can penetrate through to the 
truth more easily, more clearly.” 

Mr. Thomas: “I guess this leads to the next obvious question, then: 
What is the factor in psychologically healthy people that permits 
them to be more capable of this perception?” 

Dr. Maslow: “We don't have the time to talk about it at length, but 
for our purposes here we can call it a unique lack of fear. It is fear 
that puts blinders on our eyes and that puts shackles on us. You 
could also call it anxiety, inhibition, or lack of confidence. Whatever 
the term, it is the main psychological block to a Eupsychia—a 
society of psychologically healthy people. 

“I might then go on and describe the second most important 
characteristic of healthy people—and the second basic foundation 
of Eupsychia—as spontaneity, or the capacity to function fully, to 
live with a certain naturalness, simplicity, lack of artificiality or 
guile.” 

Mr. Thomas: ‘Dr. Maslow, this word ‘spontaneity’ is quite common 
in much current popular literature. I would see the word as being 
tied in with the concept of creativity, Would you see it this way?” 
Dr. Maslow: “Very definitely.” 

nat Thomas: ‘Would you sort of nip the two concepts together 
or us?” 











Dr. Maslow: “Being creative is being spontaneous—and it takes 
courage. Certainly one aspect of the creative person is that he must 
be strong, or let us say, unafraid. The creative person sticks his neck 
out when he has an idea. He may be defying the whole culture, 
even the whole of history. He is saying that what everyone accepts 
as the whole truth just isn’t good enough. He is evidencing a 
certain defiance and perhaps a certain Joneliness. To maintain this 
spontaneity—and thus, creativeness, he must overcome the fear of 
being in this very vulnerable position. Since we are all creative to 
some extent, perhaps those of our culture who evidence creativeness 
are simply those people with the ability to overcome a fear of 
spontaneity.” 
Mr. Thomas: “The fear is always present then, but the successful 
person is able to overcome it and ‘be spontaneous’ and thus 
‘creative’?” 
Dr. Maslow: ‘““Yes. When he overcomes his fear he can then permit 
what is inside of him to emerge—even if other people laugh at him, 
even if he looks ridiculous, even if his emerging idea is a mistake, 
as so many creations are, and he has to throw it away and be 
laughed at even more for this. He must be strong to withstand this. 
“Now in our Eupsychia, where everyone by definition would be 
psychologically healthy, everyone would be able to handle spon- 
taneous ideas, and because there would be fewer personal hostilities 
there would be very little fear—and thus great spontaneity and 
creativity. People would trust themselves; they would look forward 
to new ideas, to novelty, to change. There would be no need to 
hang on to the past—people would happily adapt to changing 
conditions. 
Mr. Thomas: “This certainly runs counter to the ‘utility’ or ‘use- 
fulness’ concept commonly held in our culture—the idea that the 
end product is the important thing, not the means or the ‘doing.’ 
We tend to regard education as a tool. We are always concerned 
about the use to which it will be put, about how much added income 
will result from it. I gather, from what you are saying that the end 
product of the creative process may not be the most important part 
of it. Aren't you somewhat in conflict with these traditionally held 
values?” 
Dr. Maslow: ‘“Well, 1 think the old notions of ‘usefulness’ are 
breaking up a little, not only because academic people and intel- 
lectuals object to it, but because the government and many industries 
are finding out the hard way that there is no system, no easy way, 
no method for generating really new, creative ideas. Industry is 
embarked on a five billion dollar annual quest for research results. 
They are finding that emphasis on use literally kills off creativity. 
They are learning to relax a little and wait for the really new, 
useful product. It is kind of a package deal—the great creative 
break-throughs come when the people who play with ideas are 
perfectly willing to make lots of ludicrous mistakes, It is from the. 
people who can toss these mistakes aside and go on, who dare to 
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think in a crazy, unusual way—it is from these people that really 
new, useful ideas and things come, and often as a by-product. 
Incidentally, it is the same way with happiness; it usually comes as 
a by-product—you don’t ‘get happy’ by looking for it directly.” 
Mr. Thomas: “It seems to me that this ‘non-utility’ concept might 
also run counter to an image many of us carry about psychologists 
who do ‘adjustment’ work in industry, in schools, and as family 
advisors. What is your reaction to the adjustment concept of 
psychology?” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘I would say that in the last ten years, most if not all, 
leading theorists in psychology have become anti-adjustment.” 

Mr. Thomas: “There are, of course, many ‘adjustment’ practioners, 
are there not?” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘‘Well, this is another story. The theorist can live in 
his own ideal world. He conceives the ideal, and to him adjusting 
means adjusting to an ideal culture. But we know the culture is not 
perfect. We have learned to ask whether we are going to advocate 
adjusting to the dope addicts down the block, the Nazis around the 
corner, or the Negro haters in the next city. To be adjusted to 
stinkers is to be a stinker yourself. A requisite of Eupsychia is that 
adjustment is a neutral concept. To adjust to good would be good; 
to adjust to bad would be bad, Theoretically, the problem wouldn't 
come up in Eupsychia. 

“Instead of cultural relativity, I am implying that there are 
basic, underlying, human standards that are cross-cultural—which 
transcend cultures and which are broadly human. Without these 
standards we simply would have no criterion for criticizing, let us 
say, the well-adjusted Nazi in Nazi Germany.” 

Mr. Thomas: ‘You would say that without certain standards, you 
couldn't criticize the Nazi because his adjustment would be simply 
a reflection of the culture in which he finds himself?” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘‘Yes, we need principles which stand above cultures 
and which can help us evaluate any culture, any human behaviour. 
Then we can criticize the Nazi for just being adjusted—for not 
fighting a bad culture, As I mentioned a few minutes ago, we're 
looking for these principles in the healthiest people we could find.” 
Mr. Thomas: “Aren't these principles the same basic values that 
every religion and philosophy has attempted to find—a quest as old 
as cultures themselves? How does your approach as a psychologist 
differ from the philosopher or theologian?” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘| think my approach differs tremendously and the 
difference can be stated very, very simply. It is certainly true that 
mankind, throughout history, has looked for guiding values, for 
principles of right and wrong. But he has tended to look outside of 
himself, outside of mankind, to a God, to some sort of sacred book 
perhaps, or to a ruling class. What I am doing is to explore the 
theory that you can find the values by which mankind must live, 
and for which man has always sought, by digging into the best 
people in depth. I believe, in other words, that I can find ultimate 
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values which are right for mankind by observing the best of man- 
kind. If under the best conditions and in the best specimens I simply 
stand aside and describe in a scientific way what these human values 
are, I find values that are the old values of truth, goodness, and 
beauty and some additional ones as well, for instance, gaiety, justice 
and joy. I do not say we should look for goodness because we ought 
to, or because there is some principle outside of ourselves that tells 
us to. I am saying that if you examine human beings fairly, you will 
find that they themselves have innate knowledge of and yearning 
for, goodness and beauty. Now there is an important reason why 
we don’t see more of these good instincts; we are afraid of them, 
we tend to block their expression—the fear that I was mentioning 
earlier—even though we have a deep yearning for their expression. 
Our task is to create an environment where more and more of these 
innate instincts can find expression. This is what would characterize 
Eupsychia.” 

Mr. Thomas: “You would say then that this theory refutes the 
concept of the completely malleable personality—the so-called blank 
slate?” 

Dr. Maslow: “Oh yes. Most psychological theorists have given that 
up. Some version of biological theory, or instinct theory, or basic 
need theory, or whatever you want to call it, is absolutely necessary 
for such a conception as I've outlined. Furthermore, I am saying 
that these basic needs are good, and that careful study of them will 
provide the values we need by which better societies can evolve.” 
Mr. Thomas: “Even such broad complex concepts as justice? Is this 
a constituent of all people and all cultures, in the same way that 
your concept of goodness is a cultura] universal?” 

Dr. Maslow: “Yes, I would say that every known culture has some 
kind of concept of justice.” 

Mr. Thomas: ‘“What are some other universal constants of cultures?” 
Dr. Maslow: “Another example is responsibility to certain other 
human beings. Every culture limits whom you can kill, to whom you 
can be hostile or kind, the persons to whom you have duties and 
obligations. Of course this is a cross-cultural generalization, but I 
would say that every culture has some kind of cosmology—call it 
religion if you prefer—some picture of the world and man’s proper 
relationship to it; in other words, a philosophy, good or bad, true 
or false.” 

Mr. Thomas: “You mean that despite ‘good’ cosmologies, philo- 
sophies, religions, value systems, a culture can still be ‘bad’?” 
Dr. Maslow: “Yes, we certainly know that throughout history 
cultures have attempted to exterminate one another, to maintain and 
advance their particular brand of cosmology. The good impulses 
within people are easily warped by cultures—you never find them 
in their pure state. The people within a culture may, deep within 
themselves, hold the universal constant of justice. Within the frame- 
work of a bad culture it can be twisted into an instrument of evil.” 
Mr. Thomas: “It would follow, then, that your Eupsychia—the 
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idea) community of healthy people—would have an emphasis 
opposite from most Utopian ideals. A Utopia has usually been a 
good community, a good system, which produced the good life. You 
are saying that in Eupsychia, good lives will produce the good 
culture.” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘“Well, let me say that creating an imaginary culture, 
a Eupsychia, is a game that I enjoy playing, At the same time it 
is a game from which very serious consequences can flow; all the 
more if I can remain spontaneous about the concept and let the 
fantasies roam free. On the other hand, I certainly must remain 
realistic and ask myself why so few people press for truth, beauty, 
and goodness, when these impulses are in all of us. Though we 
have a tendency, a yearning for these basic values, what keeps 
them from us? Are they strong enough to produce Eupsychia? 

“T just said above that these impulses—these innate values—can 
be easily warped by a culture, But there is also another reason that 
they seem to appear infrequently; we tend to fear them. This fear 
—and rejection—of values is now occupying me theoretically; it has 
already occupied many psychologists for a long time under the 
general heading of psychopathology. For myself, I call this ‘counter- 
morality’. We know a great deal about why man, when given a 
choice, chooses evil over good—why he fears ultimate values—from 
the studies of psychopathology.” 

Mr. Thomas: “Would you expand on that—on ‘fear of ultimate 
values’?”’ 

Dr. Maslow: ‘“Well, one example I can speak of is that we are 
really afraid to be nice, to be decent and tender. One psychologist 
wrote a chapter on this entitled ‘The Taboo on Tenderness.’ We 
are afraid to be boy scouts, to be soft—especially the men in our 
culture. One reason for this—one which impresses me very much 
and has changed my thinking and seems to be a very valuable 
tool—is that these ultimate values, or instinct-like needs (or call 
them biologically-based left-overs from our animal heritage); these 
are not strong, not overpowering as everybody has always thought 
but rather they are very weak, subtle, delicate. They can be easily 
overcome by a culture gone bad; for example, a culture that has 
built up an over-tough conception of masculinity which suppresses 
impulses such as love, kindness, and tenderness. These instincts 
are easily overcome by learning, habit, tradition. Part of the job of 
Eupsychia would be, not to protect itself from instincts, as Freud 
would have it; but rather to make society into an environment which 
would encourage instinct strengthening and would call out and use 
these valuable elements which are so feared, so delicate, so easily 
overcome and so mistrusted.”’ 

Mr. Thomas: ‘‘Now you're talking about the instincts for good, not 
the evil instincts?” 

Dr. Maslow: “As far as I know we just don’t have any intrinsic 
instincts for evil. If you think in terms of the basic needs; instincts, 
at least at the outset, are all ‘good’—or perhaps we should be 
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technical about it and call them ‘pre-moral,’ neither good nor evil. 
We do know, however, that out of the search for fulfillment of a 
basic need—take love in the child for example—can come evil. The 
child, wanting his mother’s exclusive love, may bash his little brother 
over the head in hopes of getting more of it. What we call evil or 
pathological may certainly arise from, or replace, something good. 
Another example is the little squabbles among children; all the 
fighting they do about who should do what, about dividing up the 
chores, ultimately can be seen as a distorted expression of a very 
powerful need for fairness and justice.” 
Mr. Thomas: ‘It seems to me that Eupsychia would be a good place 
for the nurture of these good instincts. But the question I have is, 
that if these instincts are so weak and easily damaged, how can we 
bring them out before we have Eupsychia? How, in our present 
cultures, can we work toward the healthy society?” 
Dr. Maslow: ‘The primary technical tool we now have for doing 
this, and I suppose the best way for doing it, is by psychoanalysis 
or by some other form of depth analysis with the help of a skilled 
person. However, since this is not a very practical suggestion for 
most of us, certainly not for most of mankind, we must turn our 
attention more and more to mass techniques of helping the person 
to discover this precious human nature deep within himself—this 
nature that he is afraid of expressing. Education, for example, 
certainly should help the person discover his own human nature, as 
should self-therapy. Self-therapy is applicable to all of us, although 
it is an extremely difficult job; we have only a few guide lines, a 
few models. One good guide, one which I frequently recommend to 
my students, is a paperback by Joanna Field called A Life of One's 
Own, It is a model for self-search and a description of a technique 
for doing it. Another good help is a book by the same author but 
under her own name, Marion Milner, On Not Being Able to Paint. 
“In general, the consequences of psychotherapy are moves toward 
better values, The person in successful therapy generally comes out 
a better citizen, a better husband, a better wife—certainly a better 
person. He is more perceptive and more spontaneous—this practically 
always happens. These results are achieved through self-knowledge 
—the main path to discovering within ourselves the best values for 
all mankind. The more clearly we know these values, the more 
easily, spontaneously, effortlessly we can grope toward them. 
“Let me put it in an old-fashioned way. One of the results of 
good psychotherapy is to be better able to decide between bad and 
good, and between the beautiful and the ugly. It’s like learning to 
have better taste; and this, again, is via self-knowledge. You can 
also put it the other way around; if you think of all these therapies 
as simply uncovering something which is there beforehand—and 
that is what good therapy is supposed to do—what is uncovered is 
what we in our culture today call good values.” 
Mr. Thomas: ‘Doesn't it follow from this, Dr. Maslow, that the 
person undergoing therapy in his search for a good life must some- 
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how reconcile all the external pressures with this image of the good 
as it develops? And isn’t this becoming more and more difficult in 
our culture?” 

Dr. Maslow: “While it is certainly true that cultures can block 
innate impulses which are good, I hope I won't sound Pollyanna if 
I say that the cultural pressures are really not as pressing as people 
sometimes make them out to be, at least in America. It is very 
frequently possible, especially for the young person who doesn't 
yet have many commitments, to simply get off the merry-go-round 
—to say ‘nuts’ to cultural pressures. In our open society this is 
possible; you can just about pick your way of life, you can choose 
something which won't trap you. It is, of course, a different story 
for the middle-aged man or woman. They are already commited to 
so many things that about the only thing that therapy can do for 
them is to give them strength to bear with fortitude what they have 
to bear. : 

“I would say that most psychologists regard this talk about 
cultural pressures as a kind of alibi. It’s like saying ‘poor me, I’m 
so helpless, I must do what I'm told.’ But this is phony, especially 
when you're young; you don’t really have to do what you're told. 
Does this sound too extreme to you?” 

Mr. Thomas: “No, it doesn’t, but I’m curious about how many of 
the young people you know through your work at Brandeis Uni- 
versity would be willing to kick that part of the culture which was 
blocking them—let’s say, preventing healthy growth. How many 
would say ‘nuts’ to the culture?” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘Well, it is true that young people are more afraid 
than healthy older people these days. They have to be helped by 
having alternatives set before them. They then become involved in 
debates over the classical thinkers; they compare this bill of goods, 
this way of life with that way of life, and then they have to choose. 
Sometimes the culture is not the unanimous choice. 

“I would guess, to answer your question, that about one-third or 
one-fourth of our students are what you'd call struggling, groping, 
earnest, self-making, self-creating individuals. These are the students 
that will retain all the possibilities of growth and development 
throughout the rest of their adult lives.” 

Mr. Thomas: “I would say that this is an impressive number.” 

Dr. Maslow: “Yes, it is a large proportion from one point of view. 
And of course Brandeis students are very bright, very carefully 
selected. From another point of view, however, you can certainly 
‘-e] sad about the majority, the students who will walk through 
their studies, They may do well—get good grades, do what they 
are supposed to do. They learn, but in a passive way, without really 
Ceciding on a life path. They just play along with what is laid out 
for them. You might say they accept the dominating elements of the 
culture—both the good and the bad—without choosing, without 
questioning too much. Of course, in that sense they become 
educated, but not all educated people are wise—not all educated 
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people keep on growing. As someone said, ‘Any dope can have a 
high I.Q.’” 

Mr. Thomas: “What would be the major function of education in 
Eupsychia? Or better yet, why not just tell us more about Eu- 
psychia?”’ 

Dr. Maslow: ‘The way you ask the question, it sounds as if it 
exists! It occurs to me now that perhaps it really does in one sense. 
I'll mention this in a moment. As I said earlier, the way I started 
playing the game was after studying self-actualizing people and 
learning how they behaved with each other, interpersonally, and 
with their families, their children. I observed that their relationships 
with other people showed certain differences from the average. I 
groped toward these differences, tried to formulate them, tried to 
get them clearer in my own mind. It was from this search that I 
began to wonder what the world would be like if all people had 
developed to the level of maturity and wisdom of these healthy 
people. Or, what kind of a culture would be generated by a thousand 
of these mature individuals if they were placed on a desert island 
and not confronted with outside cultural forces. What kind of 
values would they have? 

“My answers—tentative of course, but nevertheless very pro- 
vocative—grew from my studies of psychologically healthy people. 
It appears that there would be a very great respect for individual 
differences—more permissiveness for other people to grow in their 
own style. In this sense it would certainly be a democratic culture. 
The trend might even be toward what the philosophical anarchists 
used to talk about. Certainly there would be less crime, less impulse 
toward it, less need for it. There would perhaps be no laws or 
constitutions, except those written to protect the society against the 
insanities, the feeble-mindedness, the illnesses which can produce 
evil; brain fever, for example, which produces uncontrollable 
hostility, and so on. But these laws would be in the background. 
We certainly wouldn't need armies, Our isolated group of healthy 
individuals would certainly transcend nationalism, our great curse 
at present—the local patriotism which may kill us all yet. I know 
from studying these healthy individuals that they have less of the 
so-called ‘national character’—that is, in a certain meaningful sense, 
they are international people.” 

Mt. Thomas: ‘Because they find less need to be ‘national’?” 

Dr. Maslow: “Yes, they feel brotherly towards all mankind—and 
especially toward their own kind of healthy person, whether he 
happens to be Japanese, German, American, or Russian. The truly 
healthy people all seem to be members of the same culture. It is in 
this sense that Eupsychia exists already. In the middle of the messy 
cultures that we have today there may be a thousand of these 
healthy individuals; the new Eupsychia. I'm sure they could get 
along with each other very, very nicely. I've seen it happen on a 
smal] scale.” 

Mr. Thomas: “Our time is about up, Dr. Maslow, and before we 
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close this very interesting discussion, let me ask you if you know of 
people in other disciplines—economists, politica] scientists, anthro- 
pologists—who share this idea. Is there a journal of communica- 
tion?” 

Dr. Maslow: ‘‘Yes, there is a good deal of correspondence between 
people in many different fields. One periodical published on the 
West Coast called Manas carries articles from many disciplines 
—psychological, sociological, philosophical, religious—all pressing 
toward an understanding of better men and better cultures. Then 
there is the new American Association For Humanistic Psychology 
which will soon be publishing a journal.’ 


2 Editor’s note: The first issue of the Journal of Humanistic Psychology 


appeared in April, 1961. 
The American Association for Humanistic Psychology is now being organized 
—~see Editor's Preface in Journal of Humanistic Psychology, Volume 1, Number 2. 
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AUTONOMOUS MOTIVATION! 
DOROTHY LEE, Ph.D. 


Curator, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University 


I have called the subject of my paper ‘““Autonomous Motivation’’ 
only because I could find no other term which would communicate 
what I want to say before I develop it at length. 1 hope to show 
that where there is full engagement of the individual in his life, he 
is invited to act rather than motivated to act. I shall speak of a view 
of motivation which is gaining ground in recent years. In my own 
case, it was arrived at through work with non-Western cultures 
and it is original only insofar as the journey I made, from departure 
to arrival, was my own. 


In writing my paper I encountered great difficulty because all the 
words at hand, and all the concepts they represented, were relevant 
to a view of motivation which I have found inadequate to cover all 
the data encountered. In describing cultural situations which have 
forced me to reconsider my old view, I have had to use negatives 
when I was referring to something whose very peculiarity was 
affirmation. I have had to go against my long training in restrained 
and measured scholarly prose. The words I sometimes chose are 
deplorable because what they refer to—the uninhibited, the im- 
pulsive—is itself unacceptable. But, in fact, there were far too few 
such words available to me. So I have had to describe that which 
is without limit in terms which imply limit. 

At first I saw such situations only in the non-Western cultures | 
was studying, perhaps because the entire structure of those societies 
was based on a non-Western assumption of ‘motivation’. I have 
later come to see that this was true also of the people around me 
in my own society; I saw that the official view of motivation—which 
I had accepted—and the conception of the self which this pre- 
supposed had blurred my vision, so that I did not see what was 
there. 

When I first started studying anthropology, I had accepted the 
notion that man behaved in response to basic needs, Man's activities 
were presented to me as economic or, at any rate, as leading to the 
satisfaction of needs. When they were religious, even religion was 
presented to me as a means to an end—usually to an economic 
end—with pre-imagined, hoped-for results, furnishing the activity 
literally with an end, a finish. With the years, the social sciences 
have provided me with a variety of theories of motivation. Man was 
motivated to satisfy basic needs, or to reduce tension, or to respond 


1 Submitted and recommended for publication by Dr. Clark Moustakas. 
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to an externally applied stimulus: or he was propelled by some inner 
drive. 

To my mind, all these theories differed only in specifics. 
Essentially they all viewed man as inert, driven, or prodded, or 
otherwise dependent on a furnished motivating power. But what | 
found when I read about “primitive cultures” contradicted all this. 
The behavior I saw was often non-utilitarian or even anti-utilitarian; 
it was often deliberately wasteful of materials and energy and 
consciously inefficient—to use a term which has relevance only 
within my own framework of concepts. For such and similar 
behavior, the social scientist provided me with motivation, such as 
prestige, for instance. But, by this time, I was wary of Western 
explanations, It seemed to me that the Western social scientist 
actually described how he felt, how he behaved—with his Western 
need for sensible moderation, for weighing the consequences of his 
actions, for rigid, limiting logic and admiration for restraint and 
reasonableness. He said to himself, “If I were a Kwakiutl or a 
Trobriander, why would I be doing this?" But the fact is that he 
was not a Kwakiutl. In fact, I am not even sure that he told me 
how he as a person felt in this situation and what propelled him to 
action. I rather think he told me how he ought to feel, in accordance 
with the theories he held. 

At any rate, the data from other societies questioned all this. For 
instance, I started with the view that man acted to satisfy basic 
needs and when he could not be expected to act directly so as to 
satisfy these needs, then he had to be stimulated in some other way. 
Reward had to be dangled before him, a stimulus had to prod him, 
or later a drive had to push him; or the discomfort of tension moved 
him to act to achieve a resolution or reduction of the tension. Yet 
there were the Eskimo, who ate when they were hungry and fully 
satisfied their hunger—acting, I imagine, according to the traditional 
theory of motivation—but then kept on eating unreasonably for 
many hours while the food lasted. Why? Conversely, there were 
the hungry Arapesh, who instead of being properly motivated to 
work so as to satisfy their hunger, instead of spending time and 
energy in producing more food so that they would not be con- 
tinually hungry, wasted the larger part of their time and effort in 
a variety of undertakings which resulted merely in a virtuosity of 
non-utilitarian social intercourse. 

In fact, in a variety of ways, I saw people of other cultures going 
to absurd lengths of effort, to extremes of behavior completely 
inexplicable when set within a “reasonable” framework of views 
about human behavior, I found people like the Kwakiutl, who 
worked outrageously, with vigor and involvement. beyond any 
crying need to satisfy hunger; people who collected stupendous 
amounts of oil only to burn it in a gigantic public conflagration, 
in a fantastic game of trying to unseat their visitors who had come 
purposely to engage in this sport. I read Malinowski’s account of 
the Trobrianders who undertook laborious and fearful expeditions 
involving the careful working out of a variety of magical per- 
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formances and the observation of greatly depriving taboos. These 
expeditions meant cutting down large trees with stone implements 
and taking them to the shore without vehicles and without roads, 
necessitated building sea-going canoes, the collecting of provisions, 
and striking out into witch-infested waters. They were time-con- 
suming, effort-demanding; and brought in no food, no clothing, or 
shelter—nothing but some “ornaments” which did not even adorn. 
In fact, most of them could not or would not be worn; and probably 
would not be possessed for more than a year. I could not see these 
people propelled by any of the basic needs. And what drives could 
be strong enough to push the Kwakiutl and the Trobrianders into 
such extremes of exertion? What stimulus could be massive enough 
to result in this response? 

Such questions forced me to discard all theories of motivation with 
which I was acquainted and to see what I could find for myself. 
The needs, drives, and tensions which I had been offered as sources 
of behavior in our culture were too bound by the limits of our own 
reasoning to account for the exorbitant behaviors that | found in 
other cultures. In fact, the whole list of needs and drives was to 
my mind irrelevant when I tried to see it in connection with these 
behaviors. Hunger does motivate, but meagerly, within limits; its 
satiation forms a rigid ceiling. Hunger goads me as I goad a 
reluctant animal which responds up to a point, compelled into 
moving a required amount. But what explains the running, the 
skipping, the bounding? Why does my goat leap over the highest 
“obstacles” in the path instead of taking the easy effortless way 
around them as I do?—obviously these obstacles invite rather than 
obstruct. Why does the Eskimo, after he satisfies hunger, eat food 
which he has risked his Ilfe to get—without thought of tomorrow's 
hunger? Why did the Trobrianders grow, with such unreasonable 
exertion, twice as many yams as they needed, doing a great amount 
of hard work which did not go into increasing or bettering or 
ensuring the yield—‘‘unnecessary” work; and then have magic made 
so that these yams should rot undisturbed and uneaten in the yam- 
house? 

Once I decided that I needed a fresh theory, I saw that people in 
all the societies which I studied exerted themselves—often to un- 
imaginable lengths—but their efforts might or might not result in 
food or shelter or prestige. It seemed as if the exertion itself, 
expanded within a meaningful situation, was sufficient in itself. 

When I looked around me in this country, I did not see such 
absurdity of exertion at first glance. I saw people preferring to ride 
rather than walk, to push a button rather than light a stove, to turn 
on an automatic washing machine rather than scrub clothes. I saw 
people responding to the stimulus of profit, working harder and 
longer for more pay. Yet I also saw these same people working 
even harder, beyond profit and beyond pay. I saw women inventing 
new stitches to make their knitting more engrossing and demanding 
of more alertness; and I saw them devising more intricate and 
laborious cooking to jo on their push-button stoves. 
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All around me I saw people who work to earn money to buy 
themselves the opportunity to exert themselves for no profit, beyond 
any imaginable limit; unreasonable, without calculating risk or effort 
or profit, in darger to limb and life itself; attempting to climb 
inaccessible cliffs and peaks, skiing, shooting rapids, swimming 
beyond the limits of safety. Occasionally they did this in public 
—perhaps seeking prestige—but much more often they did it in 
obscurity. 

I saw all this most clearly in connection with our own educational 
process. This was when my son, a high school freshman, took up 
tennis. He had been a text book paradigm of the theory of motiva- 
tion which I had held, According to his teachers and the school 
authorities, he was a model student, fulfilling all requirements and 
meeting all obligations. He carried out all his assignments com- 
petently, completing them acceptably on time. In every school 
situation, he moved until he bumped his head against the ceiling of 
his goal: the reasonable expectations of his teachers and the 
established requirements for an A. His mind was flabby; he was 
bored and listless. He did not want to get up in the morning because 
there was nothing to get up for. 

Then he discovered tennis, This had an inviting horizon—a 
horizon which could never stop him because it retreated as he 
moved. No contrived incentive had to be furnished, no fixed grade 
insured a reasonable effort, no defined achievement put an end to 
his effort. Tennis invited him to unlimited exertion. Now on Sundays 
he got up at daybreak so as to have a long time at the tennis courts 
without a break for meals, dressed unbecomingly in sweat clothes 
against the cold drizzle of late winter. Paying no heed to discomfort 
or the passage of time, he played far into exhaustion. 

What motivated him? He was certainly not motivated by the need 
to succeed competitively. I watched him in a junior championship. 
He was apathetic and sluggish, engaged only to a minimum; his 
opponent did not offer him strong competition. It was a poor game 
and he did not enjoy it. He was not glad or proud of his “success.” 
Conversely, whenever he could, he chose for himself partners who 
were bound to defeat him, He chose them because they gave him a 
good game. What was he seeking? What he was seeking was an 
opponent—and I use this term in its literal sense of someone who is 
opposite—who would draw from him the full exercise of all that 
was in him; one who would evoke him, not push or compel him, to 
an answering response of exertion beyond known limits. The part- 
ners he liked usually defeated him. Yet he chose them because they 
invited him to actualize all his capacities—his coordination, his split- 
second judgement, his footwork, his skill, his imagination, his plan- 
ning—all of these focused upon the one instant of hitting the tennis 
ball. He sought for a partner one who would engage his whole being 
to full commitment. 

You will say that this is because he liked sports and not books, 
but I believe this is not so. He went to his school with a passion, for 
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mathematics. He was filled with an urgent inquiry into logic and 
values and metaphysics; he wanted to know how we know what we 
know, and what is man. But the school could not recognize urgency, 
and felt responsible to protect him against the enormity of his own 
appetite for knowledge and exploration. Besides, they had on hand 
a system of organized, externally applied motivations for the 
students, since the filling of school assignments could not be left 
to the compelling force of basic needs. So they stopped his im- 
moderate appetite by feeding him what was moderate and good for 
him, what was appropriate for a boy of his age. For his clamorous 
inquiry they substituted their concept of what an educated man 
should know; or the so-called need for achievement, which could be 
satisfied when one’s limited goal had been achieved. If his urgency 
had been recognized and encouraged, instead of being firmly fenced 


in—if, the view of motivation as depending on needs and drives | 


and external stimuli had not been substituted for the striving of the 
human spirit, I believe he would have been truly as alive in school 
as he was on the tennis court. Actually, he himself was aware of 
the constricting effect of set goals and chose to go to a college 
without grades, where his inquiry is gushing freely and tennis has 
taken second place. 

Eventually, I came to form another view of man’s behavior. I 
saw man as moving rather than motivated, as thrusting forward, 
striving, aspiring. As I said above, others also have come to this 
view of man, The biologist, Edmund Sinnott, means something of 
this sort when he speaks of the “inner urgencies that guide 
behavior,” and when he says of man, “there comes bubbling up in 
him a ‘host of desires’... his cravings for beauty, his moral aspira- 
tions, his love of his fellows.’’ Another biologist, Ludwig von 
Bertalanffy, speaks of this when he says, “the organism should not 
be considered as a responding machine but rather as primary 
activity...primary behavior is continuous... Gordon Allport 
refers to this as “propriate striving,’ which could distinguish itself 
from other forms of motivation in that, however beset by conflict, 
it makes for ‘unification of personality.’"’ Abraham Maslow speaks 
of the value of being fully human, ard of the urge of the self to 
flex its muscles, so to speak; and he, as well as Kurt Goldstein, 
speak of man as striving toward self-actualization. 

What struck me about what I cail striving, or thrust, was that 
the behavior in which it eventuated was prodigal, exuberant, un- 
predictable in its reach. I now saw man as spontaneously eager to 
exert himself to the utmost of his capacities in his striving to be 
fully human. And immediately I was appalled at the niggardliness 
of my terms, and of the concepts which they named. The “utmost” 
I just used, merely pushes the limit out a little further; the fullest 
is still limited by what it fills. I can fill my cup to its utmost limit, 
but that is only to the known lip. If I speak of brimming over, of 
excess or exorbitance, all my terms refer to concepts which take 
account of measure and limit. Yet I have to use these terms, though 
they are in contradiction to what I say. In fact, I believe that lack 
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of limit—infinitude—is a necessary dimension of this propriate 
striving, thus differentiating it absolutely from motivation whose 
quality is finitude and limit. Thus, the thrust can be so exuberant as 
to bring down the criticism of the observer who will speak of 
improvidence, or the inability to resist one’s impulses; or, as a 
participant, will worry at the childishness of people who cannot be 
taught rationing, or cannot realize the necessity for forced marches. 

The exuberance of which I speak is most obvious in situations 
where we ourselves would have been moved to calculation and 
measure. Among people who are constantly on the brink of starva- 
tion, for instance, hospitality may be exercised to the point of what 
we could call madness. Consider, for instance, Thesiger’s accounts 
of the Arabs of the Empty Quarter whom he visited some ten years 
ago. There is his description of the occasion when he and his five 
companions met an encampment of Bedu in this most desolate of 
deserts. These people had no tent, no blankets, no headdresses, no 
shirts, nothing but their ragged loincloths to spread over themselves 
in the freezing weather of the desert night. They had no food 
except the milk of their camels and this they pressed on their sudden 
uninvited guests, brooking no refusal; yet they had had nothing to 
eat or drink for a day, and would have nothing for another twenty- 
four hours. This is excessive giving, beyond the limits of common 
sense or rationality. 

For that matter, their entire way of living was beyond the bounds 
of reasonable common sense. Thesiger reports that at this time the 
oil fields were in need of workers, who would be paid large sums 
for doing nothing except sit in the shade and guard a dump, Yet 
these Bedu resisted all invitation—I will not say temptation; it would 
have tempted me in their place, but it obviously was no temptation 
to them—to this easy way of earning a living. They lived in 
appalling discomfort. They went hungry, cold, exhausted from hard 
travelling by day and from unrefreshing nights disturbed by the 
need to move about to get some warmth. They were in constant 
danger of death from starvation, from thirst, from camel-raiders. 

Thesiger speaks of hiring a pack camel whose owner was ready 
to walk across the desert with him. This man had worn out the 
soles of his feet on the journey he had just completed, and was 
prepared to walk on raw flesh on the harsh floor of the desert. This 
is absurd, particularly since he could have earned money easily 
working in a garden in a village. 

These people chose to live in this way; and no Western explana- 
tion can encompass the effulgence which gave rise to and supported 
this choice. 

In one form or other, I find this exuberant exertion in most of 
the cultures I know. There are differences, however. Each culture 
contains its own definition of what it is to be fully human, has its 
own areas where man is invited to limitless exertion, and furnishes 
its own peculiar situations which call forth man’s exertion. To be 
fully human means to be completely organically continuous with 
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one’s social unit—as among the Nyakyusa of Tanganyika, where 
the people exert themselves in learning and performing meticulously 
the minutely detailed and intricate practices which, for instance, 
will make a woman at one with the lineage of her husband, or a 
newly conceived embryo continuous with the body of his father. 
If, to be a man fully meant to be a gardener—as it did among the 
Trobrianders whom Malinowski visited—then a man went to all 
sorts of (to us) unnecessary and inexplicable lengths in performing 
his gardening. 

If, as I believe to be the case in our own culture at present, there 
is no official recognition of exuberance, then the .human spirit 
burgeons beyond the official stricture. At present, for instance, we 
do not give sanction to effulgence, to gushing behavior without 
calculation of measure or risk—to excess. Officially, we ask for the 
calculable, the graspable. We aspire to a set ceiling. (See, for 
instance, David Riesman’s The Found Generation.) Full humanness 
for us means no spilling over, no bursting through the bounds of 
measure and prediction. Yet—unofficially—outside the recognized 
structure of our culture the human spirit even in our present-day 
society does thrust beyond the limits set by the measure, and spills 
over into activities of absurd exertion and commitment such as the 
ones I mentioned above. 

Another characteristic of thrust which I found was that it could 
not come forth in isolation; it existed in an open system of trans- 
action. In every culture. I studied, I found that if man was not 
“motivated;” that is, if he was not prodded into moving, he had to 
be invited to thrust forward. Cultural systems, affording man his 
place in the universal whole, furnished a variety of situations (to 
use a phrase which I shall have to contradict later) for calling forth 
man’s exertion. I shall speak here of only one such system which I 
find in a variety of forms among the Indians and the Eskimo of this 
continent. 

I believe that generally among these people, man was viewed as a 
collaborator with the rest of nature, or the universe, in building the 
world of experience. I have found this to be so, at any rate, among 
those cultures which have been studied intensively enough to un- 
cover man’s view of his place in the universe. For instance, such a 
view seems to be underlying the verbal structure of the Navaho 
language. Here we have verbal forms which indicate that rolling- 
ness, or flyingness through the air, pre-exist as potential, or a 
design, in certain objects. A man does not cause a ball to roll; he 
releases its predisposition to roll, or actualizes the potential to roll, 
or puts the rollingness into operation. (I am profoundly aware of 
the inadequacy of all these phrases I have used just now; there are 
no such concepts in American culture, and all the words that this 
culture provides me with are inadequate and, in fact, wrong when 
I use them to present what I am trying to present.) Such a picture 
of man in the universe is clearly presented in the language of the 
Wintu Indians of California. Here the primary verbal stem refers 
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to a world, a universe, that neither exists nor does not exist. We 
might say that it refers to the nature of things, a nature which is 
not realized because the things themselves do not exist; the situa- 
tions have not come to be and may never come to be. Only at the 
instant when man experiences these do they come into existence— 
into history. The experiential or existential stem of the verb is 
derivative from this other stem. When man speaks with the aid of 
this stem, he asserts existence through his own experience of it. 
And it is only through his doing—through his decisive act or his 
act of will—that the world to which the primary stem refers can 
have concrete existence. This dialogue between the idea of the 
universe or the potential of the universe, and man’s experience, runs 
through the entire verbal system, and perhaps through the entire 
linguistic structure. 

With the Hopi Indians, we find it systematically expressed in 
their ‘Hopi Way.’’ Here there was a pre-established universal 
order, a design; but it needed man’s cooperation to become actual- 
ized. The course of the sun was set between winter solstice and 
summer solstice; but the sun could not move between these two 
soltices unless man cooperated. The land could not thaw to allow 
for planting, unless man translated the design into actuality. 

Man's part in all this was to work—both in a technical sense 
and also in a religious sense through his ceremonials. Through 
ceremonials the sun was enabled to move from stage to stage, the 
corn was enabled to grow along its given cycle of growth. When 
he cleared the fields, when he dug and planted and weeded, when 
he sang to the growing corn to make it happy, and when he worked 
his corn ceremonial, man was cooperating with the corn to enable 
it to follow its course. To do this a Hopi needed to put himself 
through a long—in fact, and endless—educational process. He had 
to train his body, he had to learn to endure pain and cold and 
hunger and thirst. He had to learn technical processes to get detailed 
knowledge about the corn and its ways; and also he had to grow 
himself into a person who could carry out the necessary ceremonials. 
For instance, he had to learn to empty his mind from all dissonance 
and anxiety, from all evil thoughts. He had to discipline himself 
strongly, so that he could eventually concentrate on thinking good 
and peaceful thoughts only. Some men went further than others 
along this Hopi way. After the training of childhood, which did 
include punishment, all went eventually along this way without 
external coercion, in answer to the invitation to bring the design 
into human history. 

This kind of picture of man’s share in the universe emerged for 
the Eskimo, also, in a recent study by Paul Riesman. These people 
show a gusto for life—that is, their own way of life—which is 
difficult for us to comprehend, In fact, Western society was con- 
cerned to the point of making an effort to “ease the lot” of the 
Eskimo, thereby probably destroying the meaning of life for them. 
And it was easy to see them as people in need of help. Here were 
people for whom sudden disaster was commonplace, an everyday 
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to be encountered at any time, people who froze to death, murdered, 
or were murdered with apparently slight provocation, were mauled 
to death by polar bears, fell into crevasses and were killed, over- 
turned in their kayaks and were drowned. Their lives were so full 
of such hardships that it. is incredible that anyone could have 
endured them, let alone chosen to endure them. 


And yet these people have repeatedly been reported as being 
sorry for the White man because he had to live a different kind of 
life. In fact, some forty years ago, when one of them visited New 
York and came back to report on its large population, he was 
thought to be lying because his hearers could not believe that such 
a large number of people would choose to live this way when they 
could have lived in an Eskimo way. 

This zest for (Eskimo) life, this readiness to endure hardship 
and encounter mortal danger, is called forth apparently through 
the part which a person finds for himself in the universal scheme. 
The Eskimo is a collaborator with the rest of the universe in creating 
the Eskimo world of existence. 


For the Eskimo the universe is thought, but man only has the 
capacity to think. Yet man cannot think unless thought enters him, 
and thought cannot exist unless man thinks it. If I say, then, that 
thought exists outside man, every one of the words I use is wrong 
because I use them in the context of my culture where man is 
complete in himself, the universe is complete in itself, and thought 
either exists or does not exist. For the Eskimo, thought outside 
man does not have existence, it hovers on the brink of existence; 
in fact it is not thought, it does not exist, it is not outside, since the 
universe itself contains man and man is not man completely without 
the so-called outside. 


Now this incompletion except in mutual collaboration—this inter- 
dependence for very existence—furnishes the equivalent of what 
we call motivation. Man is constantly invited to make actual both 
the existence of the world and his own existence. At the moment 
when he thinks, at the moment when he gives existence to the 
potential thought which is outside him (thought which is potential 
only insofar as man is ready and striving to give it actuality); at 
this moment man and the universe come into existence. Thought 
has now become a “think,” to use Paul Riesman’s term. 


All events come into being in this way through man’s collabora- 
tion; they have existed as thoughts outside man until] man has 
brought them into history. And if man is to create a strong full 
situation, he has to do this with full humanity; he has to meet the 
universe with all his being strained to its utmost limits or, I should 
say, beyond any pre-conceivable limit. Now this in our own culture 
would be seen as motivation; here it is human striving in response 
to evocation which takes the form of a call to create one’s world 
in collaboration. This is what is behind his urge to learn without 
end, to discipline himself, and to endure without limit. 
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And, in fact, to live his life in the Arctic, an Eskimo had to have 
a high development of skills, of perceptiveness and sensitivity of 
alertness. For instance, a man travelling through a dense snow 
storm had to know where, within the vast expanse, to dig his heel 
to uncover the two-inch track of the sled which went by before the 
storm. What multitude and variety of perceptions, what wealth of 
detailed knowledge, went into this one discovery, I cannot imagine; 
and the ethnographers themselves could not find out. A man had to 
grow in self-discipline until he could remain motionless at a seal 
hole for three or four days at a time, “feet planted together, head 
down, bottom high, forced by the seal’s acute hearing to maintain 
absolute silence,’ and to do this while fully and passionately 
engaged, gazing with intensity, alert to the tiniest movement. He 
had to be ready and able to build an igloo in a blinding and 
smothering blizzard, imperturbable in the face of what was cata- 
strophic to his White companion, without disorganizing haste, 
gently prodding the ground with his harpoon to find the proper 
snow, carefully cutting blocks with precision and speed, trimming 
lightly and accurately; and then, while his White companion 
huddled in the igloo in fear and misery, he had to be able to go out 
again into the blizzard, as a matter of course, to dig up the snow- 
buried dogs and feed them. 

All this was an aspect of collaboration in building the world; it 
was all part of being Eskimo. When they lived a non-Eskimo life 
of ease, de Poncins describes the people as apathetic. He speaks 
about them at the trading post, where “they had warmth, they had 
biscuits, they had tea... They are dull, sullen, miserable... But open 
wide the door, fling them into the blizzard and they come to. Now 
they are Inuk, menpre-eminently.” 

I have not been indulging in an exercise in cultural relativity here. 
Though this view of man is so foreign to our own official culture 
that our language itself cannot be used to express it; actually, this 
view of man as invited to collaboration has been gaining ground for 
many years. When Dewey spoke of the transaction between buyer 
and seller, he was describing something like the Eskimo world. 
Buyer and seller are not buyer and seller, except insofar as they 
create each other in the process of transaction. I am not a buyer 
unless you are willing to sell to me. Conversely, you can become a 
seller only insofar as I am ready to buy. 

There is a further dimension to this however. This is something 
which my son pointed out to me when I told him how I had 
described his tennis playing in the first part of this paper. He 
pointed out that he did not “play a game of tennis” against a 
competitor. There was no game to play. The two partners col- 
laborated to create the game. The effort beyond calculable limit, 
the training in skills, the development of imagination, the boundless 
exertion, all these grew naturally out of the striving to help create 
a good game. And the choice of a strong competitor grew also out 
of this, If success came, it was welcome but it was secondary. To be 
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motivated by the need for success in choosing a partner would have 
been to make the creation of the game itself incidental only. 

The game of tennis is one of many situations in our culture which 
are so structured as to evoke the putting forth of effort, energy, 
exertion through an invitation to collaborate. Most of these situa- 
tions, however, are outside the official framework of our society. 
For many years now, for instance, our artists, our musicians, our 
writers have been proceeding on this basis, As Koestler puts it, 
“The artist’s aim is to turn his audience into accomplices.’ And, 
speaking of the author, Virginia Woolf says to her reader, ‘Be his 
fellow worker and accomplice.” 

I have directed my attention to motivation here largely because 
of the increasing concern in the schools with “under-achievement”’ 
and with “‘under-development of the capacity to learn.” I have 
attempted to say in this paper that the theory of motivation which 
we have applied generally in the schools does motivate, but only up 
to a limit. If the full capacity of the individual is to be tapped and 
encouraged toward development, we have to have a new view to 
operate on a new basis, 

The basis which I have been describing in this paper, the strong 
invitation to the individual to collaborate in creating his situation 
—in this case his educational situation—has been progressively 
eliminated from the schools in this century. 

We have seen competition only as competitive success, as leading 
to harmful comparative evaluation of the human being; and much 
of it was exactly this and was rightly expelled from the school 
situation. We saw achievement only as a pawn in the winning of 
conditional love, or as a bid for approval. As such it was undesirable 
and harmful, and was eliminated; at any rate, at the policy-making 
level. We failed to see achievement as the end product of spon- 
taneously entered exertion and discipline as the enjoyed performance 
of carefully learned skills. And we failed to see the necessity for a 
competitor as collaborator in creating the situations which would 
call forth this unmeasured exertion, this chosen self-discipline and 
learning; and, in fact, there were no situations to create, as they 
were furnished ready-made. 

In the beginning of my paper I said that I was not speaking of 
autonomous motivation. | have tried to show that I speak of striving 
and thrust instead, and that an individual, if he is to strive with all 
his capacity, is not completely autonomous; he needs to see himself 
as collaborating. 
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SEX IN MARRIAGE! 


SIDNEY M. JOURARD, Ph.D. 
University of Florida 


Lets talk first about something altogether rare—a happily married 
couple who love one another, not only in the sober sense of loving 
as Erich Fromm portrays it, but a couple who can enjoy each other, 
delighting in one another's company. They know each other; care 
for and about each other; respond to the needs, actions and emo- 
tions of each other; and respect each other's idiosyncrasies and 
uniqueness, not striving to sculpture each other into some image of 
what they are not. This is love according to Fromm (1, p. 26), and 
for that matter, it is love even according to my own rather un- 
romantic treatment of the theme. I defined love (2, p. 234), not as 
an emotion so much as freely expressed behavior, undertaken with 
the aim of fostering happiness and growth in the person loved. But 
there is something grim, :joyless, and even a sense of hard work 
implicit in that conception of love. I would like here to spice this 
conception with some laughter, some wholesome, lusty, fully 
expressed, mischievous, lecherous, saucy, sex. Not sex as mere 
coupling, but sex as an expression of joie-de-vivre, of a sharing of 
the good things in life. Sex that is something deeply enjoyed, freely 
given and taken, with good, deep, soul-shaking climaxes; the kind 
that make a well-married couple look at each other from time to 
time, and either wink, or grin, or become humble at the remembrance 
of joys past and yet to be enjoyed. 

Psychotherapists, counselors, or ministers seldom hear about this 
kind of sex, though it might be a good thing if they did. For that 
matter, I suspect that it’s rare that any of us enjoy that sort of 
thing as a regular diet, though it would be a good thing if more of 
us did. While I cannot agree that sex solves anything, it surely is 
a sensitive index, or guage, of a person or of a relationship. Sex 
deteriorates with deterioration of the capacity of a person to 
establish a close, confiding, communicative, loving, non-sexual 
relationship with another person. 

People marry for many reasons, and few people marry for love, 
because few people are able to love the person they marry at the 
time they marry them. In our society, people commonly marry in a 
romantic haze, usually ignorant of the traits, needs and aims of their 
spouses, They marry an image, not a person. The image is partly a 
construction of their own needs and fantasies—much like the inter- 
pretations people make of a psychologist’s ambiguous ink-blots— 


1 Adapted from a report presented at the Workshop on Pastoral Counseling, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. February 1, 1961. 
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and partly a result of deliberate ambiguity, or contrivance, on the 
part of the other. The other person presents himself as the kind of 
person he thinks will be loved and accepted, but it is seldom really 
him. Following the ceremony, reality often sets in with an un- 
pleasant shock. Certainly one of the reasons why people marry—and 
there’s really nothing wrong with this reason as such—is for sex. 
Our morality is such as to ensure that young people will be highly 
thwarted in a sexual sense at about the time they are supposed to 
marry. This is probably a good thing, because it provides a strong 
motive to bring people together. 

Shortly after people are married, trouble begins, and it should, if 
the couple are growing people. Trouble is normal, to be expected, 
even desirable. It either begins in bed or else is reflected in bed. 
By and large, there are two broad classes of sexual difficulty—one, 
growing out of prudery in its manifold forms, and the other, 
associated with impasses in the overall relationship of a couple who, 
at one time, have been able to give and get sexual fulfillment with 
one another. I'll speak of each in turn. First, prudery. 


Sexual Difficulties Arising From Prudery 


Dread or disgust are readily linked to sexuality in our culture. 
Young people are either kept in ignorance about the facts of life, 
or else they have the facts misrepresented to them. They may have 
heard some noisy, fully enjoyed sex play on the part of their 
parents, as part of what Freud called the “primal scene,”’ and mis- 
interpreted the mother’s ecstatic groans or cries during the climax 
as evidence of the father’s brutality and the mother’s agony. Or, 
the mother may, with silent, martyred air, have implied, ‘““What 
pigs men are, and what a cross women have to carry!’ Or, the 
father may have warned about VD, about getting caught, or the 
dangers of making girls pregnant. The daughter may have been 
shielded from the ‘‘baser”’ facts of life—though how this is possible 
today is hard to fathom. Let it suffice for me to say that there is 
more opportunity for a youngster to grow up associating sexual love 
with guilt, sin, pain, danger, filth, or disgust than to associate it 
with responsible fun, to be fully and freely enjoyed. Let such a 
person marry. Though prudish, misinformed, or neurotically con- 
ditioned, such a person wil] have sex urges. But sadly enough, a 
person who is unable gladly to acknowledge his or her own sexuality 
will find it very difficult to establish the open, communicative kind 
of relationship in which love and sex flourish. Accordingly, the 
relationship will likely reach an early impasse of sexual frustration 
for both persons. Since neither one nor the other can get or give 
full satisfaction in or out of bed, the relationship will either 
terminate, or else become frozen into an impasse of impersonal 
politeness, or outright hostility and bitterness. When people are 
sexually thwarted, it is hell. It is difficult to work or play, to enjoy 
oneself or another person when one is frustrated in this basic way. 
Moreover, sexual frustration in marriage leads inevitably to anger 
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and hostility, then guilt for being angry—a vicious circle that is 
difficult to break. Many a marriage that might have had some 
chance to grow into a loving relationship has foundered on the 
prudery from neurosis or ignorance in one spouse or the other. 
Some notion of the misery that sexual privation can lead to may be 
seen in the seldom discussed or even acknowledged misery of 
husbands when their wives are pregnant. Some wives—latent 
prudes—close the door on their husbands as soon as the doctor 
confirms their pregnancy. They justify their action on the seemingly 
righteous grounds that intercourse will jeopardize the baby. The 
fact is that except for highly unusual cases, intercourse is feasible 
without harm to the baby almost up into the eighth month if not 
into the ninth. A mature obstetrician can give authoritative advice 
in a matter like this. But many husbands and wives are needlessly 
abstinent during the wife’s pregnancy, out of ignorance or prudery. 
Healthier couples simply proceed until it gets awkward or medically 
unsafe. 

Another outcome of prudery is stereotypy in lovemaking. Healthy 
spouses are experimental; they play at their lovemaking. They 
explore the many possible variations whenever they tire of 
some one position, and do so without guilt or shame. It is not 
necessary to marital happiness to do so, but if the inclination or 
whim hits one spouse or the other to try something new, the more 
healthy couples explore. And how a prude can spoil such potentially 
delightful exploration! I have known couples whose relationship 
deteriorated because one partner was convinced the other was a 
pervert. The wife became repelled because her husband wanted to 
kiss her breasts, or he was shocked to learn she entertained fan- 
tasies and longings for a more active role in foreplay. Naturally, if 
so-called forepleasures have become ends in themselves, preferred 
over intercourse, then the individual is neurotic or worse; but as 
aspects of sexual love in a good marriage, diverse foreplay is to be 
encouraged if and as desired. People who can acknowledge and 
accept their own sexuality in its breadth and depth can usually 
acknowledge and accept the sexuality of their spouses in its potential 
diversity. 

Ignorance about contraception can ruin a potentially healthy sex 
life, although again, it takes an especial talent to-day to be that 
ignorant. Continuous pregnancy probably is not too good for any-~ 
body concerned, though I acknowledge that there are religious and 
ethical differences in existence regarding the rightness of contra- 
ception. As a citizen, I have no hesitation in affirming my own 
view that I think contraception is a good thing, the while respecting 
the contrary views of those who affirm other values. But if a rich 
sex life is a value—and I assume it is—then I can say that 
anxiety about unwanted pregnancy can ruin it. Anxiety and sex are 
mutually exclusive. As a matter of fact, there is probably an art to 
be learned in the use of contraceptives, either on the part of the 
woman or the man. Good sexual lovemaking is spontaneous, or 
close to it. Stopping to ‘‘get ready’ can dampen ardor, and spuelch 
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a perfectly delightful impulse. The man or woman who employs a 
contraceptive device has to understand how it works, have con- 
fidence in its effectiveness, and yet somehow preserve the spon- 
taneity and aesthetic values that are so easily destroyed by the 
necessity to become scientific and clinical. Prudery, reluctance to 
think clearly about this issue can either render contraceptives in- 
effective, or else make them effective, but destroy the fun or beauty 
of lovemaking. 

Another aspect of lovemaking is smell. Sex is a rather intimate 
activity which brings people close to one another, to say the least. 
People are aromatic. Even given reasonable cleanliness, there will 
still be odors. Prudes who reject their own bodies generally are 
repelled by body odors, especially those musky smells that ac- 
company sexual arousal. Healthier couples become even more 
excited by the odors of love which, in more sober scientific lingo, 
arise in consequence of the responsiveness of the autonomic nervous 
system. 

What can a counselor or psychotherapist do to help married 
people who have sexual difficulties related to prudery? The first, 
and most helpful thing he can do, of course, is seek to achieve a 
satisfactory sexual adjustment in his own marriage. Personal ex- 
perience wil] not only enrich his marriage, but lend his presence 
the authority, the unconscious attitudes and relaxation that book- 
learning cannot provide. It usually comes as a relief to a person 
who discusses sex with a counselor, therapist, or minister, when he 
finds him to be what Reich called sex-affirmative, that is, all for it. 
Certainly, anything which will reduce prudery in a counselor will 
be helpful. A reformed, rehabilitated prude can understand prudes 
better than could a more natural man—just as it takes an ex- 
alcoholic to help an alcoholic. Prudery, like love, is a many- 
splendored thing, taking many forms. I have by no means exhausted 
its protean potentials, but perhaps enough has been said on that 
source of destruction of married sexual love to give us some points 
for discussion. Therefore, I shall turn next to impasses in the overall 
marital relationship which “naturally” destroy mutual sex. I say 
“naturally,” because it is obviously an artificial thing to try to 
discuss sex apart from a total relationship. 


Relationship Impasses and Sexual Difficulties 


A healthy relationship between two loving people is characterized 
by mutual knowledge, openness of communication, respect, and 
freedom to be oneself in the presence of the other without con- 
trivance, to name but a few criteria (2, p. 181). When two people 
are thus open to one another, they will likewise have become able 
to be sexually open one with the other. But let an impasse arise 
— say an unexpressed resentment, an unresolved argument, some- 
thing unsaid, a feeling unexpressed, some departure from spon- 
taneous openness — and it will inevitably make sexual lovemaking 
less fulfililng. Two newly married people who hardly know one 
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another as persons may spend a lot of enjoyable time in bed with 
one another; but, inevitably, the non-sexual aspects of marriage 
must be faced, As couples come gradually to know one another as 
persons rather than role-players — if they permit that much honest 
communication to occur — they may learn that they don’t like each 
other, or that they have apparently irreconcilable conflicts in values, 
goals, or needs. The sexual side of their marriage will certainly 
reflect this state of affairs. Very often, perhaps always, the earliest 
signs that a relationship outside the bedroom is reaching some 
unexpressed impasse are manifested as a cooling of ardor. The 
optimum in a marriage relationship, as in any relationship between 
persons, is a relationship between I and Thou, where each partner 
is being himself in the transaction, without reserve, faking, con- 
trivance—disclosing himself as he is in a spirit of good will (3, 4). 
This ideal is difficult and rarely achieved. In most relationships, it 
is experienced as moments of rare meeting—of communion. 
Certainly such moments, when one becomes truly Thou, are ex- 
perienced with joy. When one becomes Thou, a person, he or she 
becomes unpredictable, spontaneous; and the other becomes the 
same. At those times, or when two people are capable of such 
moments, their sex life will be exquisite. 

This is almost to say that—given reasonable lack of prudery—a 
lusty, joyous, and yet holy and sometimes awe-inspiring sex life 
grows best out of a relationship between two persons who can be 
themselves with one another without fear of being deeply hurt when 
they are so unguarded. The same defenses which protect one from 
being hurt by one’s spouse's remarks, deeds, or omissions are the 
very defenses which impede spontaneous sexuality, Openness before 
a person renders one open to sights, sounds, smells in the world, 
and also open to the riches of one’s own feelings. The person who 
effectively guards himself against pain from the outside, just as 
effectively ensures virtual sexual anesthesia. 

One of the enemies of a healthy relationship between spouses, 
and thus to any sexual fulfillment in the relationship, is a felt 
necessity to play formal roles in that relationship. While a division 
of labor is necessary to the effective functioning of any social 
system, including a family, it does not imply that husbands and 
wives must constantly be in a formal relationship with each other. 
When a person marries, is he marrying that very person of the 
opposite sex? Or a wife? If he is marrying a wife, then almost 
anybody who passes the test will do, because he is marrying a kit 
of tools and a counter of wares to be used, enjoyed, and consumed. 
He will pay for the services and enjoyments with money and with 
services, but this is very impersonal. It is only when two people can 
play their roles and yet be open, growing and changing that we can 
say they have a growing relationship. And it is such growing 
relationships that are compatible with good sex. 

Many couples are terrified by growth, by change either in them- 
selves or in their spouses. This dread of growth manifests itself in 
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many forms, One of the earliest signs that a person has outgrown 
a role in which he has been cast by the other person is a sense of 
restlessness, of stultification, or boredom at the sameness of the 
other. He feels he would like to be different, but fears that if he 
expresses his difference, he will either lose love or hurt his spouse. 
A wife may have been passive, dependent and helpless early in the 
marriage, and easily won by a dominant man whose identity as a 
man was reinforced by her helplessness. In time, she may discover 
that she has actually become more self-reliant, less eager to please, 
more able to assert difference. But if she is herself and expresses 
herself (5), she may render her spouse very insecure. If she has not 
consolidated her growth gains, her husband's reactions may frighten 
her back into the role in which he finds her most comfortable. Many 
marriages threaten to break up, and many a sex life gets ruined 
because one of the spouses has grown more mature. “You aren't 
the sweet little thing I married,’ he may say, or, “When I married 
you, you seemed so strong and sure of yourself, Now, I find that 
you have weaknesses.” 

A counselor must, if he is to be helpful with such cases, have 
some notion, both from books and from his own personal experience, 
of what growthful changes—maturity in a person—look like. A 
person coming to himself—becoming himself—can raise hell for the 
spouse who is not growing as a person. And the hell, of course, 
spreads to bed. Uneven growth rates —I mean here growth as a 
person —- have various patterns. Among middle class people, the 
husbands often remains hidden behind the mask of his manly role. 
The wife may grow discontented with her role before he gets 
dissatisfied with her role. As a matter of fact, it is my experience 
that problems brought to me as supposedly purely sex problems turn 
out inevitably to be problems that arise from fouled-up relationships. 
Growth and change in the persons who marry is inevitable and 
desirable. It never proceeds at the same rate or pace in the two 
partners. This means that impasses are inevitable and desirable; 
because it is only in facing the impasses openly, that each party 
keeps his knowledge of the other current and exposes himself to the 
opportunity to grow himself. Politeness, the hiding of discontent 
with one’s role or with the behavior of the other, are sure ways to 
destroy a relationship. As a matter of fact, once again we can look 
to the bedroom for the guage of the relationship. A couple who are 
apparently compatible one with the other, but who harbor un- 
expressed resentment, will fail in the act. 

I think that marriage counselors and psychotherapists will be 
most helpful in their task of mid-wifing marital well-being when 
and if they have themselves been able to face the breadth and depth 
of misery and joy in their own marriages and are growing as whole 
persons as well as in technical competence, There is surely nothing 
about being a professional therapist which precludes being a whole 
person. 
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DIFFERENTIATION AND DEDIFFERENTIATION 
IN HEALTHY FUNCTIONING 


JOE K. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Mental Research Institute, 
Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation 


Psychologists and other specialists have written at great length 
about the process of becoming an individual, i.e., of becoming 
differentiated from the external world — particularly from one’s 
parents — and thereby gaining at least a measure of freedom and 
of mastery over the environment. While the necessity and desir- 
ability of this process has ordinarily been granted (in fact, its 
achievement is one of the commonnest goals of psychotherapy), 
some disadvantages have also been noted, especially those of isola- 
tion, aloneness, or contactlessness which often result. Some theorists 
take the point of view that these unfortunate results indicate that 
differentiation has not been sufficiently thorough; others, on the 
other hand, believe that it has proceeded too far already in our 
culture, and that what is needed is a more symbiotic or un- 
differentiated way of living, as found in some “‘primitive’’ cultures. 


Differentiation has often been discussed in terms of character 
structure, i.e., an individual is placed along a dimension (or group 
of dimensions) having to do with degree of autonomy or in- 
dependence. There are, however, a few theoretical discussions of a 
bipolar dimension along which a given individual moves back and 
forth from time to time, a process of becoming temporarily more 
differentiated (‘‘closed”’, autonomous, or independent), or becoming 
dedifferentiated (‘‘open” or dependent), depending upon the situa- 
tion. 

The functional value of “closing” and “opening”, has also been 
pointed out. When the individual “closes up” he becomes “cold”, 
“hard”, “distant’’, or ““mean’’. He is protected from intimacy, invol- 
vement. An individual in such a state can be formidably aggressive, 
either actively, as in “cold-blooded” slashing at one’s opponent; or 
passively, as in politeness, stubbornness, pseudo-kindness, or un- 
intelligibility. The person who is consistently “cold-blooded” is 
mistrusted and feared by the average person, for he is difficult to 
influence and is capable of extraordinary ruthlessness; nevertheless, 
such a person may be extremely conscientious and “good”, e.g., he 
may be an idealist who will not allow anyone to get close to him, 
even temporarily, because no one quite measures up to his standards. 
Thus, differentiation can be a great asset to an individual as an aid 
in aggression or defense. 


The functional value of dedifferentiation or “opening” has also 
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been discussed. To become “‘open”’ is to allow intimacy, and with 
intimacy comes feeling. With feeling the body seems “alive”, with- 
out it “dead”. Not all feelings are pleasant, however, and the 
individual who repeatedly experiences fear, anxiety, guilt, horror, 
sadness, humiliation, or other dysphoric feelings will tend to become 
more and more ‘‘closed’’ and inaccessible; whereas one who ex- 
periences excitement, elation, sexual pleasure, relaxation, self-esteem, 
release from unpleasantness, or other pleasurable feelings will tend 
to seek opportunities to be “open”. What has just been stated is, 
of course, a form of hedonistic theory, a theory that has neven been 
adequately tested for several reasons, among them being (1) the 
lack of an adequate and communicable descriptive phenomenology 
of feeling, (2) the methodological and ethical difficulties in pro- 
ducing feelings experimentally, and (3) a strong behavioristic bias 
which is still very much alive. 

Differentiation is a well-known principle of ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic development and is used also in the description of 
large and complex social systems. In the present discussion | shall 
limit the term to three ranges of meanings: (1) intrapsychic events, 
(2) interpersonal relations, and (3) relations between the individual 
and “the world”. For example, the conceptual abstraction of struc- 
ture from content, as in logic and pure mathematics, is a form of 
differentiation, as is figure-ground formation in perception. To be 
aware of differences between oneself and others, and to verbalize 
such differences explicitly are also forms of differentiation. To shoot 
an animal and to say “I did it” is a form of differentiation; a less 
differentiated view is expressed by the Hopi hunter, who regards 
himself, the deer, and other objects or events as acting jointly in 
such a way that the death of the deer resulted. . 

The term “dedifferentiation” will be used analogously, to mean 
the breaking down of a differentiation, though not necessarily com- 
pletely. To bring two concepts into relation with one another, when 
they have previously existed only in separate contexts, is a form of 
dedifferentiation, though not a complete one, To ignore or devalue 
distinctions that one has previously made is another example. To 
feel ‘‘close” to another person, or to be intellectually or physically 
intimate with another person are forms of dedifferentiation. To 
dedifferentiate “completely” with another person, or with the uni- 
verse, is to lose all consciousness of self. Such an extreme dediffer- 
entiation may be ecstatically gratifying (beatific or erotic ‘‘oneness’’) 
or incredibly traumatic (the experience of incorporation, of being 
devoured either against one’s will or in a suicidal manner); and in 
either case can result in psychosis, 

In differentiation and dedifferentiation intrapsychic processes 
tend to co-vary with interpersonal processes, e.g., intrapsychic 
dedifferentiation tends to make one more “open” to interpersonal 
dedifferentiation, etc. This co-variation provides some justification 
for the fear of the “coldly” objective individual, who tends to be 
interpersonally differentiated at the same time that he is intra- 
psychically differentiated. 
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The usual views of character development have included a greater 
and greater degree of differentiation, both intrapsychically and 
interpersonally. It has been recognized by all theorists, however, 
that the healthy person will have close relationships with (dediffer- 
entiate with) others, and some theorists have recognized the value 
of intrapsychic dedifferentiation (e.g., “regression in the service of 
the ego”). 

I propose that the concept of flexibility and range in differ- 
entiation and dedifferentiation be substituted for that of differ- 
entiated character structure. In the remainder of this paper I shall 
try to illustrate this proposal by making a number of assertions 
which, like several already made, cannot be proved at the present 
time, but which are more or less in accord with a considerable body 
of observations and widely accepted hypotheses. Though most of 
these assertions did not originate with the author, the way in which 
they are formulated and combined may be unusual. 


It is clear that high degrees of both differentiation and dediffer- 
entiation are necessary for survival and for gratification. The child 
who is not permitted to dedifferentiate, physically and psychol- 
ogicaily, with his parents will die or be warped and stunted, The 
child who is not allowed to differentiate himself from his parents 
will be too dependent upon Mama or Daddy, and later will tend 
to attach himself in an over-dependent manner to a spouse, a boss, 
a group, a therapist, an ideology, etc. 

The foregoing statements, however, need qualification. A child 
who is permitted a high degree of dedifferentiation with parents 
who are capable of differentiation is in a better position to achieve 
a high degree of differentiation than one who is permitted less 
dedifferentiation. Conversely, a child who is allowed and encouraged 
to differentiate from parents capable of dedifferentiation can de- 
differentiate more adequately than one who is not allowed and 
encouraged to differentiate. Similarly, during adolescence the in- 
dividual who dedifferentiates with peers capable of differentiation is 
more likely to be capable of differentiation than one who defends 
consistently against dedifferentiation. 

The capacity for intrapsychic differentiation is also dependent in 
part upon the child’s human and non-human environment. The child 
learns both from the consequences of his actions with objects and 
from human tutelage to differentiate perception, thought, memory, 
feeling, etc., from each other. Within each of these processes further 
differentiation is achieved, both in terms of structure and in terms 
of content. For example, within thought, logical reasoning is differ- 
entiated from free association, and relevant content (in a given 
situation) is differentiated from irrelevant content. Logic and 
mathematics are subjects par excellence for many such differ- 
entiations. 

Differentiation of intrapsychic structure and content tend to be 
associated with clarity, precision, and objectivity. A relatively un- 
differentiated intrapsychic structure tends to vagueness, ambiguity, 
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and subjectivity. The most outstanding creative scientists in their 
intrapsychic processes move flexibly and appropriately back and 
forth along these dimensions. Some great artists, like Leonardo, 
have had the same flexibility (Leonardo was, of course, also a 
scientist), but it is perhaps possible to achieve a high order of 
creativity in art without high degrees of differentiation; whereas, 
a highly original scientific achievement without high degrees of 
dedifferentiation (as well as differentiation) would clearly be 
impossible. 

Intrapsychic differentiation is typically a necessary condition for 
objective accomplishment, whereas dedifferentiation is typically 
necessary for gratifying and ‘‘full’’ experience. 

There has been much nonsense written about these two processes, 
at least much that is half-truth. Certain philosophers, e.g., have 
written that the separation of subject from object is artificial, that 
there is in reality only one event, etc. To take such statements too 
literally is to court death or psychosis, Consider the hackneyed 
example of the individual who encounters a tiger in the wild and 
who truly believes that separation of subject from object is only a 
product of an “unrealistic” abstraction process, thus providing a 
convenient meal for the tiger, who has never been confused by 
metaphysics. 

Statements such as “All is one’ and “Everything is connected 
with everything else’ are thrilling or comforting to those who are 
frightened at being differentiated from the external world, whereas 
those who are threatened by intrapsychic differentiation find some- 
thing profound in statements like “Everything both is and is not” 
and “Nothing important can be proved.” Such people, especially 
the second group, usually dislike and fear mathematics, a subject 
which not only forces one to be clear, but which also occasionally 
forces one to conclusions whether one likes those conclusions or not. 
It seems to this author that part of their resistance to mathematics 
and to “hard” sciences consists of a fear or hostility toward being 
forced to yield to anything, even rationality (which they sometimes 
explicitly despise and devalue), or of forcing others to yield by the 
presentation of a clear-cut proof or argument. This hypothesis is in 
accord with the greater resistance to these subjects among women 
and among men who dislike open aggression in any form whatso- 
ever. It is also possible that mathematics, logic, and the “hard” 
sciences appeal to those who enjoy forcing others to yield or agree, 
those who enjoy being ‘‘safe” in their assertions, or those who want 
to find a basis for universal agreement and uniformity. To form a 
reasonable hypothesis about any particular individual one would 
have to examine that individual’s professional orientation and 
activity. 

Current attacks upon “science” arise in part from a misunder- 
standing of scientific processes, which to a great many people 
represent consistent and extreme degrees of differentiation (clarity, 
objectivity, provability, communicability, etc.). There is realistic 
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justification for these attacks insofar as scientists themselves sub- 
scribe to the same view, and apparently many do subscribe. There 
are relatively few sources of money for “scientific” research, for 
example, unless one submits a proposal in which all variables are 
clearly defined and measurable, and in which an experimental design 
is presented that will yield some clear-cut evidence about some 
clearly-defined hypotheses; in other words, after what to many 
scientists is the most difficult, most interesting, and most significant 
scientific work has already been done. This situation is not by any 
means confined to psychology. There is little wonder that some 
students leave graduate school with the feeling that research is one 
of the dullest and least creative of all occupations, because a too 
steady insistence upon differentiated states does indeed amount to 
a dessicated existence. 

The defensive value of differentiation should not be underrated, 
however. Clarity, rationality, and objectivity (e.g., “keeping busy 
with something outside oneself’) are functionally valuable in 
defending against self-doubt, feelings of loneliness or worthlessness, 
intimacy, or fear of incorporation. 

Both differentiation and dedifferentiation play important roles in 
the maintenance of health (mental, emotional, and physical) as well 
as in character formation and objective accomplishment. As the 
child moves into puberty and adolescence he dedifferentiates more 
and more with peers—if all goes well—finally selecting a mate and 
dedifferentiating with that person and then with their children. 

Any culture places sanctions upon various kinds of differentiation 
and dedifferentiation, and these sanctions vary with role and status. 
In view of the functions of these processes, therefore, the topic of 
mental (or emotional or physical) health is inevitably connected 
with that of the freedoms and rights of individuals and of groups. 
For this reason the topic of mental health is inevitably controversial, 
quite aside from the usual methodological and theoretical problems. 
The expert, like the layman, cannot help using his own reactions 
and the reactions of his group of reference as a yardstick, even if 
he readily admits that he is far from perfect himself. An expert, e.g., 
who avoids any open conflict with groups or even with other 
individuals may regard some actions as pathological or immature, 
when those same actions might be regarded as healthily independent 
and aggressive by experts who enjoy some conflict now and then. 
To stand up for what one believes, openly and aggressively, in the 
face of individual or group opposition, is a differentiating process 
which may produce in one person a feeling of freedom and self- 
respect, whereas another in the same context would feel anxiety, 
guilt, or shame. To pretend to believe something one doesn’t believe 
produces feelings of cowardice, insignificance, or self-contempt in 
some; whereas others regard such pretense as what any sensible 
adult does every day, either from necessity or as courtesy, or some- 
times even for the protection of other people. 

The reference group's restrictions on differentiation and the 
ruthlessness with which restrictions are enforced become blatantly 
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apparent during adolescence. During this time the individual is quite 
vulnerable to the nearly complete loss of self within the group, as 
in fascist or communist youth movements or in some religious 
conversions. A large proportion of people never recover from de- 
differentiation during adolescence; to challenge the majority of 
one’s reference group becomes from that point on unthinkable, as 
it cuts the individual off from the life-giving processes on which he 
is hopelessly dependent, or at least feels that he is. On the other 
hand, many “‘outsiders’’ during adolescence never recover from the 
paucity of dedifferentiation during this period. 

It is only through a cyclical process of differentiation and de- 
differentiation that any individual maintains strength, courage, the 
capacity for feeling, and the capacity for creative work. Those who 
are lost in a symbiotic interpersonal dedifferentiation, whether in 
marriage or in other relationships, are unable to enjoy life fully 
because of the gnawing awareness of the over-dependency upon 
external objects (and thus the threat of loneliness) and lack of 
contact with the self. The individual cannot be himself because he 
lacks not only the courage to threaten the symbiotic attachment but 
the knowledge that only by destroying it can he be himself. 

Severe cultural and internal restrictions are also placed upon 
dedifferentiation. In his development the healthy adolescent boy 
engages in much body contact with his male peers, in sports, ‘‘horsing 
around”, etc.; and in frank and intimate discussions, not only in 
terms of content but in manner and spontaneity of speaking. A 
feeling of masculine adequacy and “‘belongingness”’ is thus fostered. 
Among adult males in contemporary U.S. society the only dediffer- 
entiations which are socially acceptable, in many middle and upper 
class circles, are verbal, and these tend to lack the spontaneity and, 
therefore, the intimacy of adolescence. Among laborers and athletes 
body contacts are common, especially of a more or less playfully 
aggressive nature, as well as spontaneous and uninhibited verbal 
exchanges. Thus, the latter groups maintain more of a sense of 
closeness and solidarity with other males. 

Girls, on the other hand, have had more cultural restrictions on 
overtly aggressive dedifferentiation with each other and especially 
with boys. These restrictions contributed to the rise of feminism, 
when righteous indignation turned some women into “battle-axes”’, 
and also led to the covertly controlling woman who uses seduction, 
manipulation, chastity, piety, etc., to control men and, if possible, 
other women. Similar results can be observed among boys and men 
who have been too “good.” 

Theorists of character structure have often erred in thinking in 
terms of too rigid a developmental sequence, the end result being a 
“genital heterosexual character structure” which, once achieved, 
supposedly remains fixed. The relatively low degree of dediffer- 
entiations found among middle and upper class men can easily lead 
to a longing and intense need for close contact with males; thus 
homosexuality flourishes among these classes, as do high degrees 
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of non-sexual dedifferentiation with women, It is not unusual to 
find among these classes men who prefer to talk over intimate 
problems with women rather than with other men. Laborers who 
have homosexual relations are probably bisexual and prefer women 
to men sexually, though not for companionship in general, nor for 
friendly advice. 

So strong does the desire for male dedifferentiation and the 
disgust, fear of, and boredom with dedifferentiation with women 
become in our culture that many men welcome war as an escape 
from women and a return to intimate male society. The Army pup 
tent, for example, is a stroke of genius for male dedifferentiation. 
On bivouac each soldier carries only a “shelter half’’; thus he must 
pair with a buddy to make a pup tent under which they sleep in 
close proximity. Wise sergeants and officers are usually not too 
snoopy about what goes on under pup tents, knowing that a certain 
amount of homosexuality, especially in the prolonged absence of 
women, is to be expected. This might be called the “blood and guts” 
school of homosexuality (usually bisexuality). 

Fighting, competing, disagreeing, and arguing are usually pro- 
cesses of interpersonal differentiation, whereas caressing, coopera- 
ting, agreeing, and supporting are usually processes of dediffer- 
entiation, and it seems plausible that being free to engage in the 
first group can help one to be free to engage in the second, and 
vice versa. I am referring, of course, to open and honest fighting, 
etc., with limited objectives, and not to cut-throat, behind-the-back, 
anonymous, or hypocritical maneuvers. The suppression of open 
aggression has resulted in great damage to the vitality, intimacy, 
and honesty of interpersonal relations. One does not need to sub- 
scribe to the concept of a huge accumulation of latent hostility, 
built up through repression, to see the plausibility of this connection; 
holding hostile impulses in check but leaving the channels open for 
the spontaneous expression of positive impulses may be too difficult 
a feat for the human organism to manage. At any rate, one can 
find numerous instances of relationships which have deteriorated 
because of the maintenance of too unvarying an attitude—of 
romantic attachment, of “loving kindness”, of deference, of super- 
iority, of formality, of “friendliness”, of “dignity”, of “pleasant- 
ness’, of “toughness”, of “seriousness”, of “coolness”, etc. 

There are semantic pitfalls in this way of speaking; e.g., when 
engaging in open argument, even when one is violent and ex- 
asperated, there may be implied in the behavior a dedifferentiation 
on a higher level — ‘We can argue because we respect each other’s 
intelligence and right to disagree’, ““We want to arrive at mutual 
understanding”, ““We like each other enough to tolerate disagree- 
ment" — thus one might say that such argument is not classifiable 
as differentiation or dedifferentiation, but as both. Such an objection 
raises a question about the precise definitions of these terms and 
about levels of human interaction rather than about the principle 
involved. 
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Psychotherapy can provide a relationship in which flexibility and 
range in differentiation and dedifferentiation can be increased, In 
practice, the opposite result is sometimes attained, e.g., a constant 
“guardedness” of manner and lack of spontaneity, an inability to be 
objective in certain content areas, an unwillingness to lose an argu- 
ment — or even to have one, the loss of the self in adherence to a 
theoretical system and the perception of others primarily in terms 
of whether they are or are not members of the same cult, etc. Some 
therapists have a constricted character structure (in terms of 
flexibility and range of differentiation and dedifferentiation) which 
may account for some of these results, because ‘he therapist must 
necessarily exercise some control upon the course of therapy and 
must necessarily to some extent use himself as a measuring instru- 
ment. This does not mean that the therapist will see that the patient 
becomes like the therapist in behavior; he may overtly or covertly 
steer the patient in the ‘‘opposite’’ direction, i.e., toward that aspect 
of himself which is submerged or undeveloped. 

An individual who fails to differentiate himself sufficiently from 
others is over-dependent and a drain on others. An individual who 
fails to dedifferentiate sufficiently eventually ‘dries up’, feeling 
leaves his body and he becomes “cold” and “constricted”; such 
people can be either harmless, like many patients in mental hospitals, 
or very destructive like the “joy killers” of the world. In some cases 
they do a great deal of good, because they can be rational when 
others have yielded to pressures to become irrational. 

Jung is one of the few who have emphasized the health-giving 
function of extremely dedifferentiated states such as those found 
in ‘primitive’ ceremonies and in mystical or transcendental ex- 
periences. It is significant that Jung is also concerned with differ- 
entiation (individuation) as the goal of psychotherapy. Only a 
highly differentiated person can go into one of the extremely de- 
differentiated states and emerge fully. The primitives and mystics 
do not emerge fully... they accept the ‘mysteries’ revealed during 
the dedifferentiated states as literal truths about the universe. Such 
extremely dedifferentiated states renew feeling in the body, which 
can last beyond the period of the session itself; thus they are, in a 
sense, a fountain of youth. These states can be relatively easily 
produced by mass meetings, music, chanting, dancing or other 
rhythmic motion, psychodrama, or drugs. Properly used, they can 
greatly aid the ability to differentiate, as well as the ability to 
dedifferentiate. 

The writer proposes flexibility and range in differentiating and 
dedifferentiating as a partial definition of healthy functioning. If 
our society would accept these as goals in the development of the 
individual, we could perhaps emerge into an unprecedented era of 
satisfaction in living. There is the very real danger, however, of 
severe restrictions upon both flexibility and range, with increasing 
job specification, standardization of training, centralization of con- 
trol, definition of role, “togetherness”, manipulation of motives, 
conditioning of behavior, etc. To some, apparently, Emily Post did 
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not go nearly far enough; there should be available, preferably on 


punched cards, an encyclopedic work called The Complete Protocol, 
with a “‘correct’’ procedure for every occasion. 
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THE SUPEREGO AND THE ALCOHOLIC 


EDWARD M. SCOTT 


Director, Alcoholism Clinic 
Vancouver, Washington 


The superego in most professional literature is often disregarded 
or assigned a “naughty” role (too strict, as in depressed and com- 
pulsive patients) or blamed for not functioning (as in the psychopath 
and delinquent patients). 

It is surprising that more attention is not given to the superego 
in the literature. Today seems to be the age of ego-psychology 
replacing, in many quarters, concern formerly given to id psychology. 
Perhaps the next phase of attention will be focused on superego 
psychology. In the present author's judgment, the superego has as 
prominant a place in psychotherapy as the id and the ego. This 
seems especially so in therapeutic efforts with alcoholics. Quite 
recently there appears to be an emergent interest in the structure 
and function of the superego (15, 16); but for the most part these 
two authors merely summarize and re-echo the ideas of Freud, The 
aim of this paper is to add a new perspective, namely therapy of 
the superego, with emphasis on the alcoholic patient. 

Most authorities assign to the superego in neurotic individuals, 
self destructive impulses because of unconscious guilt. However, in 
many alcoholic patients the personality structure is less neurotic and 
more of a character disorder. In the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual, Mental Disorders of the American Psychiatric Association 
(4), the character disorders are placed in the personality pattern 
disturbance, personality trait disturbance, or sociopathic personality 
disturbance. Hoffman (8) reports a caseload study of ten individuals 
who were diagnosed in the passive-aggressive category; and found 
among other characteristics that, ‘‘all these persons showed signs of 
defective ego-structure and poor superego functioning with limited 
internal controls.” Yet, most, if not all, the therapeutic effort as 
presented in two case illustrations was geared toward ego-strength; 
and in one case, efforts were aimed at relieving one of the clients’ 
guilt, 

Michaels (12) states that “psychoanalysis has as yet not offered 
a weltanschauung or an evaluation of character as such.” He then 
describes the usual character-types, arriving at what he terms the 
impulsive character, and goes into detail explaining this concept. 
For our purposes, Michaels’ delineation of the impulsive character 
and acting upon impulse is important. In the accepted manner he 
describes the cardinal aspect of neurosis; namely conflict. A symp- 
tom results which is ego-alien, and there is suffering and awareness. 
However, Michaels maintains that in the impulsive character, 
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difficulties are ego-syntonic and little—if any — suffering is 
encountered. He further states that in the impulsive character, 
tensions are freely expressed. 

More important still, Michaels writes, “concentration of the 
superego in relation to the impulsive character disorder indicates 
that the superego may be malformed, implying an incomplete forma- 
tion.’” He then quotes from Johnson that a superego lacunae is a 
type of variation of the superego and adds that ‘the capacity to 
become neurotic, to develop feelings of guilt and shame, are 
dependent upon the full evaluation of the superego.” 


I would now like to relate some of the problems that alcoholics 
have in relation to their superego. Many alcoholics have mentioned 
after coming to the clinic and getting involved in intensive psycho- 
therapy that, ‘I’m getting worse,” or “I worry more now,” or “I get 
upset,” etc. The most probable interpretation of this is that what 
was formerly an ego-syntonic factor is now becoming ego-alien, to 
their internal discomfort, but augurs well as to progress. Therapists 
treating alcoholic patients will do well to keep this in mind; and 
this factor, if explained thus to the patient, can be quite helpful in 
treatment. 

For my purposes, and for the purposes of other writers, a three- 
fold function of the superego is commonly held: (1) to make an 
individual] feel guilt for a wrong deed, (2) to function toward an 
ego ideal, (3) to serve as a warning system. 

In my ten years of experience with alcoholics, I have consistently 
observed that the primary function of the superego is that of making 
them feel guilty after a bout. I have listened over and over again to 
how guilty the alcoholic felt after he drank, after a hangover, after 
spending all his monay, after striking his wife, after writing bogus 
checks, after falsehoods to his wife, after losing a job, etc. etc. In 
my opinion the superego of the alcoholic functions principally as 
guilt after a deed. 


Erickson (5), an accepted authority on the stages of healthy 
personality development, is quite weak when discussing the super- 
ego function, preferring to give a prominent position to ego identity 
which “is supposed to make a little space for things that do not fall 
under the heading of superego. Very roughly speaking, one would 
say that the superego is established much earlier, is more absolute 
in its condemnation, is more primitive in its threats, and remains 
relatively more unchangeable.” 

As my experience grew in therapy with alcoholics it became more 
and more evident that a real weakness in their superego was that 
portion which functioned as a warning signal. Many of them knew 
from past experiences that a drink would lead to a variety of trouble. 
Red! (13), in his work with delinquents, is also concerned about 
this problem and writes that a sick conscience “may have its main 
trouble in a disturbance of the job of giving value-danger signals. 
These, indeed, were often very weak in our children. Where a 
normal child would feel some anticipatory pangs of conscience, the 
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delinquent didn’t.’ In his attempts to answer this problem Redl 
speculates that their parents were disinterested and rejective but 
“if something went wrong, they would literally descend upon the 
child with the full blast of their revenge for the discomfort the child 
has caused them.” 

Using the recent research of McCord and McCord (11) some- 
thing of a similar nature occurs in the childhood of future alcoholics. 
McCord and McCord write, “the pre-alcoholic often came from an 
environment in which his desire to be loved was satisfied and then 
frustrated...” 

A male alcoholic patient seen by me in the clinic said, ‘I seem 
to have been ridden with guilt feelings as long as I can remember. 
My parents were not really cold or unfeeling people but my recollec- 
tion of my childhood relationship with my parents is either of being 
smothered with affection or ignored completely. I felt guilty about 
so many things; my grades, my athletic activities, and especially 
about my needs — such as milk which everyone was told was a 
terrific drain of the family budget, but which I had to have no 
matter what my parents had to do without. And the bad thoughts 
which my parents were constantly attributing to me as they harped 
at me. The joy of receiving gifts was usually stolen by being told 
how much they cost, and how I didn’t appreciate them, and what 
they had to do without to give them to me. I wasn’t allowed to 
really own anything of my own. Everything seemed to be on loan 
to me from my parents.” 

The problem of the alcoholic to adequately employ the superego 
as a warning system has been an active interest of mine. It has been 
discussed in both private and group therapy. I have asked the 
patients to think about it and to write a short summary of their own 
before this topic was discussed. I have received many informative 
replies, and the following appear to be typical: 

1. A male alcoholic wrote: ““What happened to this warning 
signal system that was supposed to come into operation? Well, I 
wonder if it wasn’t necessary for me to smother it in order to keep 
an identity as a person. This may sound ridiculous... As the 
drinking became more and more important to me and caused me 
ever increasing difficulties, I could not afford to recognize the 
warnings my superego sent out to me — for if I did, then my last 
refuge would be gone and I would have to face the real world with 
no chance.” 

2. A female alcoholic said, “I was never aware that I was going 
to do anything other than relax for a few hours — relax by having 
a ‘couple’ of drinks. I always ended the same way, stiff-legged and 
thick-tongued, regardless of my idea at the beginning of the bout. 
My main concern was retreating from any worries or problems. 
The aftermath was horrid. My husband was all to blame for my 
drinking; or so I managed to convince myself. I was completely 
blameless.” 

3. A 50-year old male alcoholic wrote: ‘““The most important 
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objective is to get the first few drinks then things will straighten 
out and real and imagined problems will take care of themselves. 
Resolve to limit drinking breaks down quickly and soon there is no 
concern about possible consequences — oblivion results.’’ 

4. A 45-year old male patient wrote that regarding the warning 
functions, (a) “to hell with it,” was the reaction to warnings that 
smacked of morality — for these did occur despite my efforts. (b) 
The worries of physical economics and social losses and discomforts; 
these were superseded by an overwhelming desire for self-destruc- 
tion in oblivion. Realty was so frightening that fear of it outweighed 
any other consideration.” 

5. A 40-year old alcoholic said, ‘I would carry on kind of a 
conversation with myself. I shouldn’t drink. Why not? I shouldn't. 
Then I'd just give up and say, ‘Oh, the hell with it.’ I’m getting a 
drink.” 

6. A 52-year old male alcoholic wrote: ‘I'd go in a bar and see 
a guy whose hands were so shaky he could hardly get the glass to 
his mouth and I'd say, ‘the poor fool.’ Then me, I'd order a drink 
for myself. What's the matter with me?” 


7. A 3l-year old male alcoholic said, ‘I'd try to argue myself 
into thinking it’s right (to take a drink). I'd figure everything is 
piling up. I knew it was wrong and I knew I'd be remorseful the 
next day, yet I'd push all that aside.” 


8. A 47-year old male alcoholic wrote: “The reason I slipped 
back to drinking again and again is I did not have confidence in 
myself to face people and to handle situations without this false 
courage.” 


9. A 44-year old male alcoholic wrote: “The most common 
assuagement of the superego was the onslaught of a sense of 
immense futility — nothing is worthwhile. All is stale, flat and 
unprofitable. What difference does it make whether or not I struggle 
to advance to get along happily at home? All is illusion, Drink and 
dull the emptiness. If complications arise as a result — they too, are 
to no point or purpose. Or a flooding sense of exhilaration, the 
feeling that great and glittering things are bound to happen. Drink 
and the feeling will intensify, will hasten the appearance of golden 
expectations. I have heard — with wry amusement — the feeling 
captured in a Broadway show tune titled “Something's Coming’. 
You know this is the feeling of adolescence on a balmy late summer 
evening. It is purely emotional, incredibly enjoyable — as far as I 
know — absolutely impossible of being recaptured by the well 
adjusted.” 

10. A 37-year old female alcoholic wrote: “Me and my con- 
science — Why does my conscience seem to have more hindsight 
than foresight? Why has it permitted me to do things it tells me 
not to, then punishes me with a sense of guilt and remorse? Perhaps 
it is because I have, more or less unconsciously, deliberately stifled 
or drowned out my conscience. I ask myself if I do this because in 
the back of my mind I am rationalizing that while under the 
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influence of alcohol I shall not be responsible for things I do or say. 
Maybe. Could this apparent deliberate self-punishment be a form of 
scrupulosity? I need to discipline my conscience and get more order 
in my life. Why I have my ‘cart before my horse’ regarding my 
superego I have not as yet learned; but now I shall continue to seek 
out the answer.” 

11. A 45-year old male alcoholic wrote: ‘Looking back over my 
years of drinking, I realize now that I always had a guilt sense 
about my drinking too much, as I invariably did, not being capable 
of taking one drink of any kind of alcohol and leaving well enough 
alone. My determination and willfulness overcame any guilt I might 
have had. 

“Later in years after much suffering—both physical and mental— 
and aware of my actions under the influence, which outraged my 
pride and self-tolerance; | made an effort to control my alcohol 
consumption, But I had reached a point of no return. It had to be 
complete abstinence—none other! My determination became a 
positive goal. I found it extremely difficult, as I was at a low ebb 
emotionally-mentally, and close to becoming disturbed! 

“From my confused state I slowly relaxed and sorted out the 
issues of my life and forced myself to face those problems that I 
had formerly run away from. I not only faced them but made an 
effort to discard those facets of my personality and/or character of 
which I did not wish to carry the weight. I have not been wholly 
successful in the attainment of this goal, but I have acquired a 
positive stand in relation to my problems.” 

Both Sandler (15) and Beres (1) indicate that a distinction 
between “ego identification” and “superego identification” lead to 
considerable confusion. Beres maintains that ‘‘the quality and content 
of the identificatory powers leads to different psychic functions 
which may then be assigned to separate structural components of 
the psyche, the ego, or the superego.” Whereas Sandler employs 
identification to those processes “which modify the ego; so-called 
superego identifications will be seen as a combination of introjec- 
tions on the one hand and a corresponding ‘ego’ identification on 
the other.” Additionally, Sandler speaks of primary and secondary 
identification. In the former there is no distinction between the self 
and the non-self (as with very young children and in deteriorated 
schizophrenia). In the latter, one wants to become like the object. 

The following goals and techniques appear as one of the major 
tasks in the psychotherapeutic efforts at rehabilitation of the 
alcoholic patient. The role of the psychotherapist then, is creating 
an atmosphere which allows the alcoholic to form introjection. 
Freud (6) speaks plainly on the power of transference but issues 
a note of caution to the therapist, ““The new superego now has an 
opportunity for a sort of after-education of the neurotic. It can 
correct blunders for which his parental education was to blame. But 
at this point a warning must be given against misusing this new 
influence.” The warning is directed against the therapist acting as 
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a model or ideal, for if he does this, the same mistakes as the 
parents made will be repeated: ‘when they crushed their child's 
independence and he will only be replacing one kind of dependence 
by another.” 

Freud's warning is only half correct in relation to the therapy of 
alcoholics. The notion of allowing the patient independence is 
obviously correct. The incorrect portion is found in the assumption 
that the original parents were good models, The research of 
McCord and McCord (12) strongly indicates that the parents of 
future alcoholics were not good models. Beres (1) has an article 
entitled, “Vicissitudes of Superego Functions” in which he relates, 
“It is well established that superego development is most strongly 
dependent on parental influences. Disturbed parent-child relation- 
ships leave their mark in disturbed ego and superego development.” 
The important consideration, as I see it, is for the psychotherapist 
of alcoholic patients to: (1) be a good model; (2) not reject the 
patient because of failures; (3) be consistent, and (4) assist the 
alcoholic in his beginning efforts of superego growth. 

That such a goal is possible is not only the present author's idea 
but as Brenner (3) writes, ‘’... we realize what a great part of adult 
superego is the result of these later identifications. Changes may 
even occur in the superego during adult life...” 

Second, by helping the superego to be accurate, Maslow (11) in 
his well-accepted research on healthy individuals found that a 
significant difference between his healthy subjects and the neurotic 
individual is that the former are cognitively correct. Schafer (16) 
writes, “he (Freud) repeatedly emphasized that the superego knows 
the id better than the ego does.” However, if the superego is not 
normal then the id will “deceive” and distort and out-manipulate 
the superego into impulsive but orientated satisfaction, To correct 
superego distortions is a long and painful therapeutic task. The 
patient must see his own seductive methods, feel the pain, and 
gradually twist away from psychological masturbation. 

Third, by attempting to coordinate the functions of the ego and 
superego Schafer (16) states, ‘what we ordinarily call ego strength, 
for example, is seen in this connection as a matter of the mutual 
relations of ego and superego.” The avenue of approach, then, is to 
assist the ego and thereby help the superego, namely, stress to the 
patient that he could give other choices than the ones he now gives 
—trising on time, paying the bills, writing a letter promptly instead 
of postponing it, etc. In short, finding a task that the ego can do 
which in turn makes the patient less destructive in his own person- 
ality assessment. 

Fourth, by congratulations on the basis of any success the 
alcoholic has accomplished. A two-fold dynamic is involved: (1) a 
“kind” father-figure is experience, and (2) the superego of the 
alcoholic can “rejoice” in its good deeds. The place of a benevolent 
superego has not been given the attention it deserves, Reik (14) 
mentioned some time ago that the superego can smile, console, and 
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seem to say, ‘take it easy, it isn’t half as bad as you think it is.” 
Presently Schafer (16) has an article entitled “The Loving and 
Beloved Superego in Freud's Structural Theory,” and attempts to 
suggest some of the more pleasant undertakings and duties of the 
superego. 

Fifth, indicating to the alcoholic that he should seek help when 
tempted to drink rather than drink and, following this, avidly seek 
rescue to either undo the consequences (possible divorce, arrests, 
etc.) or lessen the guilt. 

Sixth, by analysis of the undue guilt after a bout, hopeful that the 
patient will see that this is his own special kind of neurotic twist of 
character disorder. The alcoholic is then, in my opinion, an individual 
who fluctuates between acting out impulses and experiencing guilt 
and anxiety. One alcoholic wrote, ‘‘Perhaps drinking was masoch- 
istic. It seems to me that by my efforts to atrophy it, I merely 
shoved it into the unconscious where it continued to function as a 
punisher.”’ 

The literature is all but silent on the techniques employed by a 
sick superego. Generally authors handle this problem in a generic 
sense, either maintaining an individual's superego is too strict or 
too lax. For example, Wolberg (17) states, “one of the chief aims 
of rational psychotherapy is to render the conscience less tryannical””’ 
and ‘the undermining of the superego and the strengthening of the 
ego give the patient courage to face his fearsome impulses, such as 
hate.” The author who has given this matter some attention is 
Fenichel (6) who briefly discusses the ‘‘bribing’’ of the superego, 
the isolation of the superego, and the instinct-appraising superego. 

But, as a therapist listens to patients he eventually comes to learn 
that the superego has as many defenses as the ego. Admittedly, at 
times the ego and superego join in a playful relationship, taking 
turns at reducing each other. 

The following are means by which the superego justifies, delays, 
and distorts a patient's thinking and feeling. The major reference, 
as will be noted, centers around the alcoholic patient. However, in 
all probability many of the techniques would apply to other patient- 


types. | 
Social-norm 


Here the patient justifies his actions because others are doing 
what he does. A frequent refrain is ‘‘other guys drink,” or “there's 
nothing wrong in a few drinks, all the guys at the plant stop and 
have a couple of beers after work.’’ What is overlooked, of course, 
is that the patient is not just another “guy.” For example, maybe 
some men play tennis, climb mountains, or partake in other vigorous 
experiences; but if an individual happens to have a heart condition, 
he can't join them. So also with alcoholism. 


Majiana Approach 
With this defense the patient is always going to do better next 
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time. “You just wait and see, I've had my last drink.’ Since the 
patient has rather effectively doped himself (almost a hypnotic 
approach) the superego is not so punishing to the new “convert.” 


Twilight Softness 


‘Look Doctor, I work hard all day. I need a little relaxation at 
night.” Here the patient plays a game of footsie with himself. This 
is strangely regressive, as a child who constantly needs to be 
rewarded for good deeds. Since the patient has performed in a 
mature fashion (work), rewards are promptly, consistently, and 
peevishly demanded. 


Historical Approach 


‘My father drank, and I don’t see anything wrong in it.’ The 
patient is falling back on parental approval. The import is that his 
father was a good man and you—the therapist—better not say 
otherwise. Perhaps the patient’s father was a good man but not in 
all areas. Also, perhaps the father was not an alcoholic. In a broader 
context it’s akin to saying, ‘look, I'm an American and we're the 
best nation so I'm part of that goodness.” 


Confessional Near-Sightedness 


Many patients feel because they ‘‘confess’ their drinking, this is 
all that’s really needed. If they go through the act of ‘I'm really 
sorry” they should be forgiven by others just as the patient forgives 
himself. However, the patient's actions soon belie the verbal display 
by behavioral display of more drinking. 


Philosophical and Religious Approach 


“Look, I believe in the Golden Rule.” If this is explored the 
therapist quickly learns there’s no rule at all. But this stubborn 
holding-on to an abstract notion over-shadows the patient's behavior. 
Or put a bit differently, many patients believe in good but do other- 
wise. 


Masochistic Madness 


In this approach the alcoholic patient is convinced that his suffer- 
ing is the worst anyone over had. ‘You don’t know how much I 
suffer.” The deeper the patient digs himself into his trench, the 
more he represents himself as a victim of cruel fate. 


Social Hermit 
Actually the patient talks in a solipsistic fashion believing that 
his drinking actually hurts no one. Although he is married, and both 


wife and children are on the verge of a nervous collapse, the patient 
stoutly insists, “I’m hurting no one but myself.” 


Good Intentions Are Sufficient 


“All I intended to do was to have one drink and then go home.” 
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Here the patient throws the superego off the track by proposing 
short term goals and pleas to be judged on this rationale. 


Gold Lining in the Superego 


Frequently the alcoholic patient stresses his good points, hope- 
fully attempting to balance his bad points which would then make 
him an average fellow—some good and some bad. For example, 
“Maybe I drink more than I should but I never step out on the 
wife,” or “One thing about me, I’m honest,” or “Okay, so I drink 
a little too much, but I never beat the kids.”’ 


Identification in Spite of One’s Efforts 


This is a fear of having the same values and faults of the parents. 
“There was one thing I decided—never to be like the old man. | 
had my fill of him.” Then against all conscious intention, turning 
out to be a chip-off-the-old-block. 


Part-Time Adult 


“I’ve always said, all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
is an oft time refrain. The alcoholic loses sight of just how little 
work he does and how much time he spends in idleness or worthless 


endeavor. 
Goodness Abroad 


The alcoholic is more concerned with doing good deeds for others 
than his own famly. “If my husband would only help us the way 
he helps others,” is a somewhat typical response by the wife. 
Perhaps the alcoholic needs praise from outside sources more than 
the performance of duty—a clear indication of a truncated superego. 


Numbers Racket 


“T can't see why she’s complaining. I give her $50 a weak for the 
house,” is the way one alcoholic husband stated his judgment of 
fairness. “Yes, but you keep $50 a week for your liquor,” replied 
the wife. “There she goes, griping about money,” said the husband 
in an angry tone. This little dialogue, with slight variations is a 
tune often heard when an alcoholic couple is seen for counseling. 

If one assumes, as Blum (2) does that, ‘with the establishment 
of the superego, various mental functions are altered. Anxiety 
changes in part into guilt feelings.” The prediction of anxiety as 
more prevalent among alcoholics than guilt suggests a more primitive 
psychological individual. Blum continues, ‘‘it is no longer an external 
danger—loss of love or castration—which is feared but an internal 
representation of this danger’’ and adds further, ‘‘self esteem is no 
longer regulated by approval or rejections by external objects, but 
rather by the feeling of having done or not having done the right 
thing.” In my opinion, this explanation tends to offer a theory why 
—as is so well known—the alcoholic is such a sensitive individual. 
If; as a child he depends on external objects for his well being, 
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criticisms—real or imagined—are highly threatening. The importance 
—and the impossible position—of the spouse is immediately under- 
stood. It is the rare alcoholic who, in his initial therapy, does not 
orient his problems on the shoulders of the spouse. The realistic 
assessment of the situation is that the alcoholic is'analogous to the 
naughty child, and praise is hardly an objective correlative. 

Faced with such an unbearable situation, the typical alcoholic 
often resumes a masochistic role, hoping to force the spouse to give 
love and/or praise. Many spouses are made to fee] guilty in the 
face of this control and attempt to play the role so elegantly extolled 
by the alcoholic, only to end up in utter frustration. 

Depending upon the basic personality structure of the alcoholic, 
certain, rather predictable, behavior can be expected. If the alcoholic 
is basically hostile there will be threats against the spouse. In some 
cases the alcoholic is determined to have his spouse declared insane 
and sent to the state hospital; or they will execute well calculated 
plans to upset the spouse. However, if the alcoholic is basically 
dependent, two behavioral reactions are typical. One is to yield in 
some areas hoping to exploit further dependency needs or to look 
for other rescue figures. 

Narcissism, another rather frequent characteristic of the alcoholic, 
can be explained as an undeveloped superego. Employing the 
concept of secondary narcissism — withdrawal of cathexis from 
other individuals —the fact is that alcoholics are not primarily 
concerned with the welfare of others (spouse, children, friends, 
etc.), but rather wholly absorbed in their own problems, their recep- 
tion of love, their anxiety, etc. Hence, instead of an object cathexis 
we have an ego cathexis. 

This relates specifically to a superego problem in that there is a 
failure of identification in this type of individual. What is so striking 
with alcoholic patients, in my experience, is that many say that they 
deliberately did not want to be like their father or mother who was 
alcoholic, hostile, etc. The astounding fact is that in spite of the 
conscious effort of the patient not to be like his father this is exactly 
what has happened. 

Failing to develop identification with the father, those alcoholics 
who also failed to develop any meaningful masculine identification 
are unable to behave in a masculine manner in the marriage, 
preferring — so it seems —to be with the boys in hope of finally 
finding a masculine identification figure. This to my mind is often 
the more basic interpretation instead of the latent homosexual 
explanation. This assumption is in line with the commonly accepted 
notion that to a large extent the superego is unconscious in origin 
due to the early process. In such an alcoholic patient psychotherapy 
is in order, rather than the more superficial methods. 

It's well to distinguish two types of superegos for our purposes. 
One is the primitive superego that has not reached the development 
of intra-directed destruction. It is one that acts out with only vague 
feelings that it ought not to, and makes some feeble efforts at delay; 
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but once “committed”, enjoys what it is doing. Close observation of 
small children — either hitting one hand against themselves trying 
not to take something, or even verbalizing by saying aloud, ‘‘no”; 
however, if they are unsuccessful, they enjoy what a moment ago 
was self-forbidden. There is little, if any, trace of guilt at being 
“caught up” in the pleasure principle, The factor of guilt is in 
evidence; if found by the parent, the child will run and hide, eat the 
candy, for example, and then be rather pleased with himself. 

The other type of superego is the regressive one. This refers to 
the individual who really doesn’t enjoy an action because of the 
“hovering” sense of guilt or if immediately afterwards is nearly 
overcome by remorse. 

An accurate diagnostic impression is essential] to determine the 
kind of alcoholic coming to the clinic and the specific superego 
pathology. If the alcoholic has a primitive superego, then a certain 
amount of the patient’s guilt is not of any consequence and an 
orientation toward that direction is needed. Whereas, if the patient 
has a regressive, self-punishing superego, attention to the analysis 
as mentioned above and concentration on small tasks which help the 
patient is necessary. 

In summary, psychotherapy of the superego is all but overlooked 
by most therapists today, aside from some rather generic notions. 
It has been found that the superego is as defensive and cunning 
as the ego or id and often as sick. Specifically, in the alcoholic 
patient the routine problem of the superego not functioning as a 
warning system has been explored, suggestions given, and the 
pathological techniques of the superego have been presented, In 
short, today, unlike in the days of Freud, we are not so much a 
neurotic people as a sociopathic people, and as a consequence the 
aims and techniques of psychotherapy must change accordingly. 
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HISTORY AND THE CREATIVE INDIVIDUAL! 


CLYDE E. CURRAN, Ph.D. 
Claremont Graduate School 


Some rather sophisticated ideas filter through a community, a 
nation, and even such a large area as the entire Western culture. 
An example of this is how John Dewey's theories captured the 
imagination of the American teaching profession during the Thirties. 
Another illustration is the way Freud's concepts have swept through 
the Western world, Usually the idea is formulated in scholarly 
circles; then, for reasons not clearly understood, it takes hold’ and 
spreads until it reaches vast populations. What is particularly 
puzzling is why some ideas are ‘selected’ and others neglected. 
The importance of the idea, in an academic sense, does not seem to 
enter into the matter. As the idea spreads it becomes watered down 
and distorted but usually not so changed and simplified that it is 
beyond recognition. Of the many such ideas — it is more accurate 
to exchange the word “belief” for ‘‘idea’’ — that are active today, 
one in particular concerns us here. Although this belief has many 
complicated facets, it is possible to state it in the following brief 
way. :; 

The amount of control any one individual may exercise over his 
existence either through reason or act of will has diminished to the 
point of near negligibility. The average person in America today 
has long since given up the notion that he as an individual can sway 
the larger fates — economic and political power, for example. He 
is even uncertain or sceptical about the possibility of his adequately 
handling the ordinary but important affairs of family life. This 
attitude of near defeat should not be confused with humility — that 
sense of quiescence which accompanies unusual maturity and wis- 
dom. The particular kind of defeat referred to here carries feelings 
of anguish. 

Of the many reasons offered for this development, one in 
particular seems to prevail. Huge erratic social forces have made 
such inroads upon the personal domain that it has all but vanished. 
The individual lives in history, yet does not comprehend—and in 
some cases does not wish to comprehend—the direction history is 
taking. 

I am well aware of the difficulty in documenting the above 
assertions. Sketchy evidence from many sources, newspapers and 
periodicals, the novels and poems of the San Francisco groups, 
statistical studies, etc., suggests that such an attitude exists. I also 
realize that if I should make a suggestion regarding the intellectual 


1 Recommended for publication by Dr. Abraham H. Maslow. 
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parent of the above-mentioned beliefs, it would be supported by 
little more than a hunch. Yet I am going to take this risk by guessing 
that a day will come when social historians will trace the above- 
mentioned beliefs to the theories of contemporary anthropologists 
and social historians. 

Consider the following ideas taken from Alfred Kroeber’s an- 
thropological theories, and the social analysis L. L. Whyte under- 
takes in The Next Development of Man: 

Culture is an order of nature separate from and above that of the 
physical, biological, psychological and social. Not only does this 
order exist in its own right, it is also self-perpetuating. What an 
individual does and thinks — granted limited choices — what he 
sees — the meaning of what he sees — and feels, what he believes 
and maintains as morally sound, is determined by the culture in 
which he lives. The traditions, folkways, institutions, and rituals, 
of a culture determine the human nature of the individual members 
of that culture. Furthermore, cultures are entirely learned. Nothing 
in the genic structure of human beings forces them to acquire one 
set of cultural determinates as opposed to another, Although, in the 
final analysis, individual personality is determined by cultures; 
regardless of what any single individual does, he cannot, through the 
exercise of his individual will and mind, change a culture. Individual 
members come and go while cultures persist. Differences between 
peoples of the world, when viewed from the large cultural perspec- 
tive, are not accounted for through inherently different biological 
structure but by differences in ethnic relationships—differences in 
the way people mank a living, the tools they use, the values they 
cherish, their manner of worship, etc. Cultural change is sometimes 
slow; at other times it moves at a rapid pace. During slow-moving 
periods the occasional invention of new tools and ideas, and the 
exchange of ideas and tools from one culture to another are the 
underlying dynamics. Exchange between cultures is facilitated by 
travel and war. Periods of rapid change are characterized by 
multiple inventions and extensive exchange and conflict between 
cultures, During such periods various components of a culture, the 
ideational and material, for example, fail to maintain the required 
harmony necessary to give individual] members the sense of security 
needed for a healthy life. The present day is such a period. 

Before moving on to Whyte, it is well to underscore two central 
points of Kroeber’s position. First, Man Lives in History. That is, 
he is born into a culture from which he inherits institutions, beliefs, 
and ways of doing things. Biological attributes develop, sharpen, 
and differentiate in cultures. This means not only does Man live 
in history but by doing so he becomes Man. Second, cultural dis- 
integration and conflict is not just social change taking place outside 
of Man—change to which he must adjust. In the most fundamental 
sense, conflict and change in cultures is conflict and change in the 
nature of Man. Hence, such change not only affects the nature of 
Man; it actually depicts the nature of Man. 
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Whether or not it is sound to assume Kroeber’s theories or those 
of anthropologists similar to Kroeber which have become widely 
disseminated throughout the public, adding to feelings of personal 
inadequacy; they do provide a possible theoretical base from which 
culturalists may, through experimentation, assess the extent to which 
cultural integration or disintegration affects the individual person- 
ality. Despite its significance for science, just a casual glance at the 
statement of this theory — if my estimation is at all accurate — 
shows it contains the determinism and accompanying futility which 
is echoed in our population at large. 

While Kroeber’s concepts, formulated as they are for the purpose 
of science, are detached from primary moral considerations, Whyte 
takes the attitude of the anthropologist combining it with biological 
and philosophical studies to reach toward a method for solving the 
overall moral problem he sees arising because the biological nature 
of Man, at the present time, is not being adequately fulfilled within 
the existing cultures of the West. Here is a condensed version of his 
argument: 

Whyte observes that ours is the age of unusual unbalance, 
conflict, and frustration — the age where advances in technical 
knowledge have generated such sweeping social changes that 
current interpretations of the situation based upon prevailing systems 
of traditional thought are rendered impotent — the age where the 
individual in his search for personal identity finds himself over- 
whelmed by his culture. His summary declaration that we ‘‘lack 
either a clear understanding or an unconscious acceptance of our 
role in history,” is both analytical and moral. In this short phrase he 
advances the possible cause of and suggested cure for the unbalance 
and failures of “organized principles of tradition, religion, and 
humanism” to successfully interpret and correct contemporary 
symptoms of painful social and personal unrest. Although his 
analysis is extensive, just his major conclusion will serve our purpose. 
He concludes that modern Western man is buffeted about by events 
(dynamic history) that he cannot understand, for he operates under 
intellectual systems inherited from the age of Plato. These schemes, 
because of their static and mechanical nature, are inappropriate. 
The result, today's civilization threatens to close out homo sapiens. 
Civilized Man (in America and Europe) lives under a social control 
which, largely due to the mammoth accidents of technology, is 
dissociated from Man the biological being. Man continuously 
flounders in his attempts to bring about an adjustment between the 
biological and social dimensions of his nature because of his lack 
of a unitary, universal, intellectual discipline. Given such a discipline, 
he may assume his proper role in history. 

While Whyte, with Kroeber, thinks on the level of a student of 
culture, he goes beyond science by centering on the moral problem 
of our day. He agrees with Kroeber that Man lives in history. Nor 
would he, I believe, quarrel with the idea that social change and 
conflict is depicted in the nature of Man. To these two notions he 
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adds a third. Contemporary Western Man suffers from defeat and 
frustration in his attempts to build an equitable system of social 
control or even in his attempts to devise a method for reaching a 
larger degree of social harmony, because at present his intellectual 
equipment (conceptual schemes) is ill suited to the task. 

Familiar alternates to Whyte’s analysis and conclusion come from 
sources that cover a major portion of recent philosophical and 
political studies. A review of this material is not needed for our 
purposes. It is important, however, to point out that Whyte and 
Kroeber, in keeping with a preponderant number of modern social, 
political, and historical theorists, pitch their thinking on the level of 
Man the generic social being and culture as “an order of nature 
separate from, and above that of the physical, biological, psy- 
chological and social.” If the perspective of the scientist of culture 
is quickly replaced by a look at an individual who suffers from the 
insecurity the anthropologist sets down as a by-product of social 
disintegration, the theory that so admirably drew attention to 
patterns between and within groups of people appears to be woefully 
inadequate. It is immediately apparent when this change in view- 
point from knowledge (the realm of concepts) to individual ex- 
perience (the travail of the individual as he experiences it) is made, 
that the concept Man does not do justice to the feelings or struggles 
of an individual as he attempts to identify himself. Instead of Man 
(the major characteristics of a culture as exemplified within the 
behavior of a single idealized, symbolic figure) we see a person 
embroiled within his day-to-day existence—a complex, concrete 
individual takes the place of a concept. Although the contemporary 
individual in his struggle with life, if he senses he is not making 
headway, most likely would, I believe, call upon some anthro- 
pological concepts to explain his plight, their meaning would be 
changed. Instead of serving their original purpose, the ordering of 
ideas or experimentation within the world of knowledge, or furnish- 
ing a reason in the sense of a rational explanation, they would now 
serve as vehicles for expressing frustration. 

Apologists for the theoretical and practical work of anthro- 
pologists and social historians are not needed. It may be when 
future generations look back upon our day they will think of their 
concepts as the characteristic intellectual motif of this age. Perhaps 
the theories of social historians and cultural anthropologists bear 
the same relationship to our age as Darwin's theories did to his. 
Regardless of how important these theories are, when they become 
widely dispersed among the population something is lacking. An 
individual caught within the grip of social disintegration—a person 
struggling to maintain a hold on that diminishing area of life he 
may call stable—will find little personal help in principles and 
conclusions that analyze the overall social crisis which gives rise to 
his sense of anxiety. Even if the analysis is correct, the suggested 
cures are so remote from the individual's control they offer little or 
no help. The promise that some day an overall plan will be devised 
and executed that. will tighten the growing abyss between the 
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individual and the social is virtually no promise at all. The hope 
that the lot of the individual will improve when the impersonal 
historical forces that shape his destiny are better understood and 
controlled, is not convincing. The knowledge that the present time 
is a period when the security required for a healthy life is put in 
jeopardy by social change appears to be having somewhat the effect 
upon the present generation as a sick person's realization that he is 
dying of cancer. The discovery and popularization of the fact that 
man is a cultural being—that he owes a debt to history for being 
born into a culture where the tools, ideas and beliefs he makes use 
of, have undergone a long stage of development—only adds to 
contemporary Western man’s conviction that he cannot even call 
his ‘‘soul’ his own. 

By shifting our focus from the abstract concept of the generalized 
individual to an individual experiencing moral turmoil, it might be 
said that the perspective of the theoretical anthropologist is replaced 
by that of the experimental psychologist. If study is done from 
either of these viewpoints, then it seems correct to describe this 
shift as a move from one science to another. Although the individual 
is defined differently in each of these disciplines (anthropology and 
psychology) the method of science is appropriate to both. If, how- 
ever, a change in frame of reference from theory to an experiencing 
person (within his skin at the time he experiences) is undertaken, 
then something more than movement in perspective between sciences 
has taken place. Such a change could be called a move from the 
“conceptual” to the “existential.” This contrast between the ‘‘con- 
ceptual” and the “existential” in the foregoing was made not as 
background for analyzing the concept-percept dilemma, or to 
criticize anthropological theory, but to clear the way for making an 
inquiry into a selected dimension of the “existential.” 

If it is true that “Man lives in history and social change is change 
in the nature of Man,” then what Man is — his nature — is 
determined by history. The life of an individual, then, taking the 
inside-the-experience-of-a-single-person viewpoint, makes sense to 
himself and others only in relation to the historic process. If, on the 
other hand, the theories of social historians and anthropologists are 
recognized as more or less arbitrary ways of ordering ideas for the 
sake of compiling and transmitting knowledge, there is the possibility 
that the generalization, ‘‘Man lives in history and social change is 
change in the nature of Man,” omits some of the essential charac- 
teristics of man as man—the person as a person. Granting the 
feasibility of this assumption, it is possible to conceive of an indi- 
vidual or a sizable number of individuals transcending history— 
that is, during certain moments of their lives having significant 
experiences which are non-historical. If this is a tenable possibility, 
then the question of whether or not an individual might and does 
go against the cultural tide is worth considering. 

What implications follow if it is assumed that the previously 
discussed anthropological theories leave out an assential element of 
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experience—an element that at certain times and in certain ways 
it not conditioned by history? I believe several implications could be 
made, but only one concerns us here. Given the possibility that 
people, under conditions to be discussed later, can at times transcend 
history; then Whyte’s conclusion can be matched with a contrary 
one. He argues that displaced Western man will achieve the needed 
integration the contemporary situation demands when he develops 
a new universal intellectual discipline. He, as do cultural anthro- 
pologists and most political theorists, locates the problem and the 
method of solution outside the hands of any single individual. If, 
however, important phases of a given individual's life are lived out- 
side of history, might it not be possible for Man (the abstract 
cultural being) to be displaced from history while a particular 
individual is not fundamentally affected by this displacement? 
While social scientists center their attention upon the problems of 
Man, it might be that an indeterminate number of individuals are 
in no way affected by this problem. If this is so, is it not wise, in 
addition to scrutinizing knowledge in its historic setting, and driving 
toward the formulation of a ‘‘universal intellectual discipline,” to 
study the way individuals transcend history? It may be that the 
whole cultural world of Western man can collapse, yet some, 
perhaps many individuals, will remain strong and healthy. 

Aldous Huxley (Theme and Variations) examines the relation- 
ships between “the personal and the historical, the existential and 
the social.” To facilitate the job he introduces an analogy ‘drawn 
from inanimate matter’—the distinction between the laws that 
govern gases and the independent molecules of which the gas is 
composed. The molecules operate according to principles that are 
quite different from those that are appropriate for understanding 
the gas they constitute. If this distinction is handled cautiously, it 
is possible to surmise that sociological laws, although proper for 
the purposes for which they are devised, do not fit individual 
physiological or psychological forces. The previous discussion 
suggests an inference which goes beyond Huxley on this point. 
The laws of psychology are also inadequate for explaining the 
existential dimensions of an individual's life. 

Before continuing with Huxley, a clarification on the inappropria- 
teness of scientific law for capturing the existential is needed. Laws 
are fabricated from language. Though they may be purported to 
describe the world of experience, they describe this world within 
the conventions of language and the perceptions of the scientist 
who does the observing. The regularities (logical necessities) so 
essential to law are not the results of patterns in nature but come 
out of the process of conceptualization with its grounding in 
language. This argument is drawn from Wittgenstein (Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus). This is how he states his case: “A necessity 
for one thing to happen because another has happened does not 
exist. There is only logical necessity... At the basis of the whole 
modern view of the world lies the illusion that the so-called laws of 
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nature are the explanations of natural phenomena.” What has 
usually been called the real world, according to Wittgenstein, is 
actually the realm of concepts. Scientific law should be recognized 
for what it is, a consistent arrangement of concepts. Thus psy- 
chological theory (an ordered pattern of laws) does not capture 
(explain) natural phenomena—the existential. Nor can it be said 
the individual struggling to command his life lives in the orbit set 
aside by psychological theory. His existence is within the realm of 
phenomena—the slippery natural world which eludes explanation 
by law. 

Using the gas and molecule of the gas dichotomy as a wedge, 
Huxley sorts out a number of molecular experiences—characteristic 
behavior of human beings which fall outside the gaseous state. He 
makes way for naming and developing some non-historical ex- 
periences by asking, “What is history?” He answers through 
differentiating the history of the social theorist or philosopher of 
history, with its long range view and commitment to laws, from the 
events that influence an individual as he lives here and now. Once 
again attention is drawn to the theorist detaching himself from the 
molecule to observe the gas. Then Huxley raises the question: ‘To 
what extent does the individual who lives surrounded by history, 
actually live in history?’’ And by this he means, to what extent is 
the individual life conditioned, as the anthropologists claim, by 
history (the culture in which the individual exists). His list of the 
non-historical include sleep (without dreams), death (the private 
side), old age (when the aging person is engrossed in the process), 
sickness (again when it involves the individual existentially), the 
internal physiological processes, and sex as an organic activity. All 
of these may have an historical side but when sleep occurs without 
dreams, etc., the phenomena transcends culture. Elaborate illustra- 
tion is not necessary to show that the individual's intellectual, 
artistic, and religious activities are swayed historically. But the 
insight and inspiration of either genius or ordinary person, with 
their gratuitous qualities, appear to have no dependence on the 
events philosophers of history describe. Certainly the institutional 
side of religion, with its broad moral ramifications, comes within the 
scope of both the philosopher of history (the gaseous perspective) 
and the day-to-day events which affect individuals (the molecular 
perspective). But the mystical religious experience, “the direct 
apprehension of the imminence of a transcendent Spirit’’ (Huxley's 
words), seems to be as little conditioned by history as an individual's 
immediate experience of the world of objects. The phrase, ‘‘appre- 
hension of the imminence of a transcendent Spirit," may present 
semantic difficulties, but granting the possibility of “pure intuitive 
experience,” a possibility few philosophers have doubted; then 
despite the difficulty in conceptualizing this phenomenon, a broad 
range of influential (note the large number of poets, dramatists, 
and mystics, in widely separated cultures who have reported on 
this experience) not too well understood, non-historical, human 
experience presents itself. 
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The level at which the culturalist thinks, along with his conceptual 
schemes, has been torn away from the psychological. A further 
cleavage was introduced by rather dogmatically stating no con- 
ceptual pattern (whether concerned with gas or molecule) can 
explain the world of everyday phenomena. It was even suggested 
that patterns in empirically derived laws are the result of logical 
necessity, not causality in nature. A final step was taken by 
entertaining the hypothesis that some human experiences are 
common to all cultures regardless of how widely they may be 
separated in time and place. Their universality argues against a 
conception or the occurrence of a human nature that is solely the 
product of enculturation. Thus, while the culturalist is formally 
correct in declaring Man lives in history, this theoretical] declaration 
disregards the fact that an indeterminate number of men (not Man) 
may, at a particular time and place, during sleep, sickness, death, 
etc., or while immediately engrossed with objects, or while ex- 
periencing the insight some philosophers have termed ‘‘pure intui- 
tion,’ exist outside the pale of history. 

It is important to keep in mind the individual struggling to 
maintain a hold on his own existence. This travail served as a 
background against which an anthropological conception of history 
has been placed, The individual in search of self-identification—it 
can be tentatively concluded—is not Man in history, but man (a 
particular person) an historical being, living a day-to-day existence, 
succumbing to or overcoming the multiple social pressures that 
impinge upon him. Such an individual lives in history as experienced, 
the concrete which is not captured by the concepts of social theorists. 
And it must be added his existence here is only partial. During 
sleep, sickness, and while intuiting, etc., he transcends history. He 
may, in an effort to make sense of his situation, cry out that social 
disintegration has caused his plight. If he does, what was once a 
concept now becomes poetic, giving partial, and certainly inelegant, 
expression to bitter feelings. 


Reviewing what, in the light of present-day ethnological sophist- 
ication must be labeled truisms, accomplishes little. A psychologist 
or anthropologist would readily concede that certain feelings or 
physiological processes or insights spoken of as “‘intuition” have a 
private, non-historical side. He does not find this fact unusual. His 
studies have taken him far into this area. But Huxley's “the direct 
apprehension of the imminence of a transcendent Spirit,” offers 
difficulties. When subjected to detached scrutiny, the sheer meaning- 
lessness of this statement is immediately apparent. There is, how- 
ever, an ordinary phenomenon, suggested by Huxley’s general 
orientation to the problem of the existential and the social, which 
scientists cannot and have not overlooked: i.e., creativity—something 
coming from nothing. Scientists (students of culture in particular) 
do not define creativity as ‘something coming from nothing.” Such 
an impossible contradiction does not belong in science. Creativity 
is most often treated by science as invention—a fresh ordering of 
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historical properties or a new synthesis between existing historical 
properties and new objects. While the insight of creative individuals 
as a process in nature is admittedly not too well understood, the 
act of creating is amenable to scientific study. Within such study, 
connections between various phases of the creative act can be made. 
Through the application of empirical principles, causality—the 
dependence of one event upon another—can be established and 
some predictions, even regarding such a complex matter as creativity, 
can be made. 

A word of caution on prediction is needed. While principles of 
causality are somewhat manageable, prediction has not fared so 
well. Principles used along this line suffer from the same fate that 
Tawney observed happened to principles of politics; he found them 
suitable for weighing events that have already taken place. 

What gives the scientific student of creativity trouble rests at 
the heart of the process—the unique. This fact should surprise no 
one. That a rationale designed for establishing patterns between or 
within events (accomplished by synthesizing the old and new) 
should be found wanting when confronted by the entirely new (an 
event which in its uniqueness defies comparison—a highly integrated 
human being, for example) should cause no alarm. To declare that 
science with its built-in determinism fails to properly assess the 
totally non-determined, is no different from saying a shovel when 
stuck in the ground will not sprout branches. It is as impossible to 
conceive of the indeterminate as it is to conceive of the infinite. 
Conceptualization — the foundation of science — sets limits, 
determines. A limited infinite or indeterminate is contradictory. This 
does not mean that some experiences cannot be both nondetermined 
and infinite. 

It is possible to infer from what has just been said about science 
that the familiar negative disposition has once again been exercised. 
Such an attitude treats science as a set of principles of the 
mechanical which are inadequate for studying the deeper dimensions 
of creativity. This possibility must be corrected. An illustration from 
physical science will help clarify this point. Modern physicists who 
consider cosmology are becoming more and more convinced that 
while galaxies are drifting outward, new materials are replacing 
those that move outward. Rather than a single explosive creation of 
the universe, the process of creation is continuously in operation. 
It would appear that new particles are generated out of nothing. 
When scientists render these observations into theories they run 
into difficulties. Their problem is somewhat akin to the one 
theologians have wrestled with when they have attempted to explain 
creation. The process of creation seems to emanate from the un- 
known — from nothing. Unique, discreet, undetermined events 
appear to be spontaneously generated. As a phenomenon, the 
occurrence of such events defies explanation. It lies outside causality. 
When the cosmologist reports his findings, he establishes or thinks 
within an elaborate set of relationships. Within such a scheme, the 
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unknown, unless balanced against the known, does not make sense. 
Instead of the balancing of the unknown against the known within 
a formal pattern of knowledge, the unknown evaporates. In the 
very act of knowing, a necessary relationship between events is 
established, This is the product, not of nature, but of the process 
of conceptualizing. If the physicist is more than a mystical poet, he 
must communicate his findings—make them known. By so doing 
he obliterates the source of creativity, he determines the limitless. 
Thus he falls into what Wittgenstein calls “the modern illusion’ by 
establishing an explanatory law. 

Any modern science could have been drawn upon, instead of 
using physical science, to illustrate how the unique and the creation 
of the unique—pure creativity—troubles science. It seems as though 
the time will come when creativity—the source, the process, the 
product and the concept—will be iooked upon as the problem of 
science. 

A sharper picture can now be drawn of the “dimension of the 
‘existential’ '’ which concerns us here. There is no need to labor the 
point that knowledge as produced by science has not captured the 
essential quality of creativity—'‘something coming from nothing.” 
“Unique, discreet, undetermined events,” as such, elude science. It 
is, however, to one variety of unique event that we now turn our 
attention—the creative individual. Usually this means a person who 
produces a refined work—a painter, composer, poet, architect, 
scientist, etc. Creators in this sense are not of primary concern in 
this paper. By ‘‘creative individual” is meant the unusually well- 
integrated person that A. H. Maslow (Motivation and Personality) 
refers to as a “self-actualizing individual.”” He could be a laborer, 
an engineer, a housewife, a writer, a skilled mechanic, or a teacher. 
His occupation or the product of his work, although of indirect 
relevance, is not the decisive factor here. 

The “positively healthy, highly evolved and matured, self- 
actualizing,” (Maslow's words) person bears a peculiar relationship 
to history. In all symbolically expressed components of his life— 
intellectual, poetic, those that relate to family, or work, etc.—he is 
continuous with history. The cultural properties of his land and race 
are in his blood and bones; consequently they appear in his state- 
ments. Yet he, as a unique, integrated being (a creation, if you 
will), is not only beyond the grasp (explanation) of scientific law; 
he is also by virtue of his wholeness and uniqueness not only free 
from historical conditioning; he, in his very beingness, is non- 
historical. The culture in which he lives is in such a state of dis- 
integration that he is surrounded by people who suffer from the 
modern sickness of the soul Kierkegaard speaks of—the inability of 
individuals to identify themselves. Yet in his person he does not 
reflect cultural cleavages and pain. His personal completeness 1s 
acultural. While Man despairs, the creative person, like Orestes 
(Sartre's existential hero in The Flies), lives ‘‘on the other side of 
despair.” If the cryptic but exceedingly insightful language of recent 
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existential philosophy is used to describe this individual, he would 
be depicted as a being who has become what he is. 

Rollo May (“Contributions of Existential Psychotherapy,”’, 
Existence) undertakes the difficult task of defining being. May 
declares when analysis is pushed to its ultimate, yielding knowledge 
about all the dynamic mechanisms of the person—drives, insights, 
etc.—what remains is being. The person stands forth (exists), the 
integrating core “to whom the experiences happen and who 
possesses some element, no matter how minute, of freedom to 
become aware that these forces are acting upon him.’’ If being is 
highly ‘‘self-actualizing,”” as in ‘creative human beings,” a puzzling 
phenomenon presents itself. The thoroughly healthy, integrated 
person arises out of cultural soil that, because of its fragmentation, 
could be termed “‘sick’’. 

Before more fully developing some of the qualities of self- 
actualizing people, let us return to anthropological theory to pick 
up one point. Theories of culturalists should not be depreciated 
because they have not illuminated the more radical side of subjective 
behavior. This is not what they are designed for. When the gaps 
in our knowledge of society (the gas) are filled in, the human being 
as such will probably be seen much more clearly. One of the most 
notable contributions of science at all ages is the way it throws 
ignorance into relief. In this regard, cultural anthropology, and we 
might add today’s psychological theory, brings out a surprising 
deficiency in contemporary man’s understanding of Man. Until very 
recently the ontological — being — has been left out of science. 
Because of this we have before us the problem of attempting to 
account for the existence of unusually healthy people who are 
nutured in a disintegrating society. If Man lives in history and he 
reflects social conflicts, why is it some individuals — ‘‘creative 
individuals” — are free from the full impact of cultural conditioning. 

What are some of the characteristics Maslow (‘Cognition of 
Being in the Peak Experience,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1959) observes in “‘self-actualizing individuals?” 

Before listing these, it is significant to note and comment on some 
of the qualifying remarks Maslow injects into his observations. 
Any individual during “peak experiences’’ (moments of unusual 
happiness, etc.) takes on a characteristic found in ‘‘self-actualizing 
individuals.” When any person is more himself (more integrated) 
at this time, he is like the permanently awakened person. There is 
not a categorial distinction between the “‘self-actualized” and others. 
Episodes of “peak experience” can come at any time in a person's 
life. The ‘‘self-actualized individual” is distinguished from others in 
that such experiences occur more frequently. 

L. C. Beckett (Neti Neti) anticipates objections some readers 
may raise against the method he uses in attempting to elucidate 
happenings which have traditionally belonged to mysticism. Mystics 
of all ages have said the only truth worth understanding comes 
through inner experience. Such truth cannot be conveyed from one 
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period to another but must be discovered by the individual himself. 
After agreeing with his pronouncement, Becket explains why he 
makes extensive use of ideas from science in relating what is 
essentially personal insight. First he seeks, for his own satisfaction, 
to confirm his insights. Second, by rendering intuitions into state- 
ment he hopes others who have pondered the imponderable may be 
helped. 

Maslow’s method places him in a position somewhat like that of 
Becket. Certainly he wishes stronger confirmation of what appears 
to be pioneer explorations and he also wishes to communicate with 
others who have similar interests. He draws upon clinical expe- 
rience in observing highly integrated individuals. He reports what 
these people say they experience during ordinary and unusual 
experiences—'‘the peak experience.’ His method is personological, 
depending to a large degree upon the depth of his insights, Being a 
psychologist, and working as he does on the level of the subjective, 
he is clearly aware of the problem of external validation. At no time 
does Maslow deny that the painstaking job of science is not an 
essential corollary to what at present exists in his mind as hunch. 
If the “creative moment,’ or “true mystic experience,” and the 
effects of these upon human beings is to be rescued from the 
suspicion cast upon them—because at present scientific theories and 
modes of investigation are not sufficiently developed to handle 
them—some adventurous researcher, such as Maslow, must go 
beyond existing techniques. The precondition to discovery is 
curiosity, an itch that cannot be satiated by previously acquired 
knowledge. While Maslow has entered the poet’s realm by attempt- 
ing to see clearly the radically concrete—the highly integrated 
individual—he is in good company for it is here that all scientific 
discoveries are first conceived. 

Maslow undertakes analysis of states of Being (‘‘temporary, 
metamotivated, non-striving, non-self-centered, purposeless, self- 
validating end-experiences and states’). ‘“Being-Psychology,” the 
title he applies to his area of study, is revealing for with a clear 
realization that he violates near-sacred scientific doctrine, he plunges 
into the ontological. No less revealing than his commitment to 
‘“Being-Psychology” is his vocabulary. Because of the failure of 
depth psychology to develop positive terms that adequately describe 
healthy human beings, he has found it necessary to use theological 
and philosophical languge. This is illustrated in his research interest, 
“Being-Psychology,” which is concerned ‘with ends rather than 
with means, i.e., with end-experiences, end-values, end-cognitions 
and with people as ends.” 

In his studies of “the motivational and cognitive life of fully 
evolved people” as contrasted with most other individuals, Maslow 
has concentrated his attention on love-relations. Early in this work 
he found it necessary to differentiate between two kinds of love. 
One variety, typical of children and adolescents in our culture, he 
called deficiency love (D-love). This is the love all people must 
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have in order to realize their possibilities as persons. The second 
variety of love, found in “‘self-actualizing’”’ people, individuals whose 
basic need for love has been gratified, Maslow calls ‘B-love.” By 
this he means these people rather than seeking love seem to have 
the capacity to give love. This is how Maslow describes such love. 
It is “a love for the person in himself rather than for what we can 
get from him — detached, altruistic, admiring, unneeded, unselfish. 
It is love for another person because he is what he is, rather than 
because he is need-gratifier... ‘The B-lover is able to perceive 
realities in the beloved to which others are blind, i.e., he is more 
acutely and penetratingly perceptive.” 

What then are some of the facets of B-Cognition, i.e., the cogni- 
tions which characterize ‘‘self-actualizing individuals’? 

1. “In B-Cognition the experience, or the object, tends to be 
seen as a whole — as a complete unit, detached from relations, 
from possible usefulness, from expediency, and from purpose.” 

2. ‘When there is a B-Cognition, the percept is exclusively and 
fully attended to." Such terms as “total absorption,” ‘focal atten- 
tion, “complete absorption,” are appropriate here. During “‘total 
absorption’’ Maslow observes the figure stands out while the ground 
fades. B-Cognition is ‘“‘non-comparing,” ‘‘non-evaluating,” ‘‘non- 
judging.” 

3. ‘Self-actualizing people are more able to perceive the world 
as if it were independent not only of them but also of human beings 
in general.” 

4. ‘“B-Cognition seems to make the perception richer.’ By this 
Maslow means the object of fascination, whether a loved one or a 
painting, etc., is more revealed through continuous contact. Rather 
than the boredom which comes with familiarization, just the opposite 
is true in B-Cognition. This is what has so often been called ‘‘depth” 
with reference to fine art. Instead of attributing this quality solely 
to the work of art as such, Maslow sees it coming from the perceiver 
as he reacts to the objects. 

5. ‘The perception of self-actualizing people is ‘object-centered 
rather than ego-centered.’”’ 

6. “In all the common peak experiences ... there is a very 
characteristic disorientation in time and space.” 

7. ‘B-Cognition is much more passive and receptive than active.” 

8. “The emotional reaction in the peak experience has a special 
flavor of wonder, of awe, of humility before the experience.” 

Somerset Maugham (The Summing Up) makes use of a simple 
figure to describe “Deficiency motivated persons.” He likens them 
to rocks in a bag. Through rubbing against one another, all the 
rough edges, personal idiosyncracies, have been smoothed out. 
Maugham discovered late in life, after he had given up successful 
playwriting and engaged in extensive wandering spurred on by his 
dissatisfaction with himself, that he once again became angular. It 
was only then that his reactions to reading and people became his 
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own, i.e., less and less a product of enculturation. Late in life he 
became an individual who learned to identify passively with his 
surroundings, experiencing awe, seeing through the humbug that so 
frequently parades as profound learning: an individual who, without 
judging, had encountered hundreds of objects (mostly other people) 
so that their unique qualities stood out (existed); a person who 
perceived with wrapt attention a great many of the things that came 
before him—a ‘‘self-actualizing person.’ His biography is the history 
of how one person, in coming to realize what was his own — his 
being — at the same time acquired B-Cognition.” 

A careful reading of The Summing Up will reveal that Maugham 
acquired what Maslow (‘Deficiency Motivation and Growth 
Motivation,” Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 1956) defines as 
the principal characteristics of ‘‘self-actualizing people.’’ These are: 
(1) Superior perception of reality, (2) Increased acceptance of self, 
of others and of nature, (3) Increased spontaneity, (4) Increased 
detachment and desire for privacy, (5) Increased autonomy, and 
resistance to enculturation, (6) Greater freshness of appreciation, 
and richness of emotional reaction, (7) Increased identification with 
human species, and (8) Greatly increased creativeness. 


Maslow’s language serves as a lesson on the unsuitability of 
verbalizations to adequately express what has been observed, and 
— if my estimation is correct — understood. As a scientist, he 
searches for words that will do justice to what, in its existential 
dimensions, i.e., as an experience had by a “‘self-actualizing indi- 
vidual,’ is simple. Yet the more complete his statement becomes, 
the more abstract and complicated is his language and the more the 
opportunity for misunderstanding him. He sees a unique individual, 
an event that in its completeness defies explanation. Yet, when he 
fulfils his responsibility as psychologist and reports his findings to 
his colleagues, the creative individual (the something coming from 
nothing) is caught up within a web of language where the essential 
uniqueness all but vanishes. Maslow uses such words as ‘“‘superior,” 
“increased,” ‘‘greater,""—words that indicate direction or degree of 
movement toward some definable goal (integration) within a process. 
This usage flows from an application of the principle of continuity— 
one of the anchoring points of modern science. Yet the phenomenon, 
Maslow observes, the unique individual, the very being of a highly 
developed person, is not only outside the time-place continuum; in 
his uniqueness he is not understandable by way of his placement 
within a conceptual pattern. 


The language of science automatically commits the scientist to 
comparison. Thus the creative individual is considered as growing 
from a less to a more creative person. He shows “‘superior percep- 
tion of reality,” i.e., superior to a less creative person. Maslow 
warns against clarifying. ‘““Rubricizing” is the term he uses, Yet, 
when he writes about the “‘self-actualizing’’ person he creates a 
class. Such inevitable comparative analysis, a product of con- 
ceptualizing, does not make clear what is unique about the creative 
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person—his wholeness. In order to write about totality, if the state- 
ment is convincing logicwise, the partial must hover in the back- 
ground. Maslow is acutely aware of this dilemma. One of his ways 
of meeting it is through employing expressive, literary language. 
Through this device what he loses in precision he gains in conveying 
depth of perception. 

These comments on Maslow’s statement are not meant as negative 
criticisms of his work but are intended to draw attention once again 
to the paradox that resides at the center of knowing. Any scientist 
who goes directly to the process of creativity, as Maslow does, will 
meet this enigma. 

Because of the similarity between Zen experience and B-Cogni- 
tion, it is well to review briefly how this traditional discipline of 
Asia approached the creative individual (a person who spontaneously 
reacts to his surroundings—a Buddha). I believe when the cultural 
residue that covers writing is scraped thin, it will become apparent 
that Zen and Maslow are dealing with the same phenomenon. 


D. T. Suzuki (“Interpretation of Zen Experience,” Philosophy — 
East and West, 1944) interprets Zen by commenting on the distinc- 
tion between Being and Non-being—birth and death, the meaning 
of existence. He introduces his commentary by pointing out that 
Zen (the Zen experience) is understandable to the person who 
contacts the experience, either as it happens or is referred to in 
statement, through Zen-consciousness, This, as I see it, is the same 
as saying B-Cognition is open to understanding to those persons 
who in their cognitive life confront Being. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the ‘‘self-actualizing” person is that he does indeed 
perceive Being. (Because “Being” is a poetic word — a term that 
lacks sharp focus — we must keep in mind what Maslow depicted 
as B-Cognition, i.e., seeing the object as a whole, total absorption, 
detachment between the world and the perceiver, depth in percep- 
tion, object centeredness, etc.) It seems as though Zen-conscious- 
ness and B-Cognition are identical. Suzuki's analysis of the Zen 
approach to Being and Non-being strengthens this conviction. He 
introduces his analysis with the following Zen story: 


Sozan, after hearing that the Zen master Daian (died 883) had 
declared, ‘Being and Non-being is like the wistaria winding around 
the tree,” traveled far to ask the master if he had made the remark. 
When he found Daian, Sozan asked if he had really said this. 


“The master said, ‘Yes, my friend.’ 

Sozan queried, “When the tree is suddenly broken down and the wistaria 
withers, what happens?’ 

The master threw down his work and laughing loudly walked away. 

Later Sozan posed the same question to Myosho, who immediately replied, 
‘You make Daian renew his laughter.’ At this moment Sozan comprehended 
the whole matter.” 


In his comment on this typical Zen incident, Suzuki draws atten- 
tion first of all to the lack of connection between the question and 
the master’s responding laughter. The question is abstract. The 
distinction between Being and Non-being could be regarded as the 
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primary philosophical question. In so far as Sozan is deeply involved 
in this question, he is torn, pulled one way or the other by the 
problem of life and death. (The human problem here, Sozan’s 
struggle with himself, is somewhat like if not identical to the con- 
temporary man in the Western culture who senses that social dis- 
integration is causing him to lose his grip on life. While Sozan 
expresses his struggle in conventional philosophical language, the 
modern westerner will use sociological and psychological concepts, 
but the existential dimensions of the struggle are the same—an 
individual struggling to realize his being.) What Sozan longs for is 
to remove himself from “the mutual conditioning of antithesis.” As 
long as he asks the question, regardless of what logical answer is 
given, feelings of uneasiness will haunt him. But Daian did not 
answer the query; he just laughed. It could be said what Sozan 
wished to know took him away from life itself into the world of 
symbols, where, regardless of how rigorous his reasoning, he could 
not find rest. The full impact of Daian’s laughter, when completely 
sensed, shocked him so that suddenly he let go of his philosophical 
problems thus returning to the concrete realm of touch and taste. 
At this moment he was awakened, perceiving clearly and wholly. 
And at this moment the philosophical problem vanished. I do not 
believe it is inaccurate to say at the time Sozan understood Daian’s 
laughter, he was a “‘self-actualizing individual.” 

The preceding Zen story followed by the condensed version of 
Suzuki's commentary would, I am sure, after a causal reading, give 
the impression that it has nothing to do with what Maslow is talking 
about. Several marked dissimilarities are immediately apparent. 
Maslow’s perspective and statement are those of a scientist. Al- 
though he has found it necessary, at times, to use the more ex- 
pressive language of literature, philosophy, and theology, his main 
interest is to establish principles from which experiments can be 
launched. He has undertaken the difficult task of adapting science, 
with its commitments to abstraction and generalization, to the 
concrete — the creative person. Zen has grown in a culture where 
the poetic rather than the scientific has been the primary influence. 
Traditional Zen statements about the Zen experience have remained 
as concrete as possible. Thus the anecdote or poem or dialogue, not 
the proposition, has been the traditional way of expressing Zen 
wisdom. Nothing could be more matter-of-fact or practical than 
Zen. Recall that Daian did not answer the abstract philosophical 
question. He stayed with the concrete — he laughed. It could be 
said that his compassion for Sozan was so great, he refused to lead 
him further into the bind conceptualization had already caused. He 
understood Sozan’s problem because he had at some time in his life 
undergone the same struggle. He also understood anything he 
would reply to Sozan’s question would be meaningless. Rather than 
take a flight into the fascinating world of abstraction, Daian re- 
affirmed the concrete. If science means staying as close to the 
concrete as possible, then Daian’s laughter was the ultimate in 
science. 
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Maslow has selected a number of people who, when appraised by 
then human criteria he uses, have reached a high order of personal 
development. Although he selected individuals who had arrived as 
persons (people who were not torn by personal deficiencies) in 
keeping with the principle of continuity, he describes them as within 
a process wherein they had progressed from less sensitive to more 
sensitive levels of perception. Zen handles the awakened person 
(a Buddha) as qualitatively different from the person who is 
possessed by his ego. In this regard, the Zen man, rather than 
considered as existing somewhere on a continuum, is absolute, i.e., 
he, rather than becoming, is. 

For Maslow the ‘‘self-actualizing individual’ goes through a 
gradual development. At any stage of the development, although he 
is becoming more and more himself, he at the same time recognizes 
his identity with others. In Zen, while any number of techniques are 
employed to induce enlightenment, the concept of progress has no 
place. Sozan understood the meaning of Daian’s laughter suddenly. 
As in the case of insight in mathematics, the whole matter of Being 
and Non-being was resolved. 

If the point of view of the cultural anthropologist is taken and 
Man is considered as living in history, then the Zen man and 
Maslow's ‘‘self-actualizing individual’’ are persons of two separate 
orders of nature. The ‘‘self-actualizing person’’ and the Buddha are 
representatives of two different gases. The scientific and poetic as 
the basic ground upon which the Western and Eastern cultures 
rest, and the expressed detailed components of this base are real 
differences. That is to say, the laws that govern the organization 
of these two gaseous states and the particles that constitute these 
gases come out of two somewhat discrete historical settings, Given 
the anthropologist’s position, he is correct in his conclusion that two 
different orders of nature are apparent. The anthropologist’s focus, 
however, must be kept in mind. He centers his attention upon 
designating patterns in language, artifacts, technological products, 
moral values, etc.—these man-made products which do indeed 
reflect the conventional schemes of varying cultures. It is to patterns 
in cultures that the term ‘order of nature” is applied. 

When Maslow’s statement and the written wisdom of Zen are 
placed side by side, the irreconcilable properties of two cultures is 
underscored. When, however, the concrete phenomenon (the highly 
integrated individual) to which they refer is confronted—is seen in 
his totality—is witnessed from Zen consciousness or from the 
vantage point of B-Cognition—then the conventional (the cultural) 
is, for the moment, overthrown. The B-Cognition order of perceiving, 
rather than reflecting or depending upon the culturalist’s established 
interrelationships, is unique, creative, i.e., esthetic in quality. During 
such perception, relationships are temporarily displaced. 

It is possible at this point to state a tentative conclusion—a 
conclusion which will need careful anthropological study to validate 
(when anthropology means the study of man as man and not merely 
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cultural anthropology). Whenever a person, irrespective of the 
culture in which he lives, for the moment concretely identifies with 
his surroundings, i.e., when he has an experience with a tree and 
actually sees what is there with all its textures and is not merely 
reacting to previously learned statements about trees, he is involved 
in a creative act. If instead of identifying with a single object (a 
tree) he characteristically, without reflection, reacts to his total 
surroundings, especially people, so that their concrete properties 
become apparent, he is a poet, a naive person, a simple person, an 
awakened person, a Buddha, a ‘‘self-actualizing person.” Such 
concrete relationships are possible because he has been released 
from the hold of cultural conditioning. This does not mean that if 
such a person lives in the West he is not thoroughly a westerner, 
but he, like Somerset Maugham, as he comes into himself, is able to 
distinguish the difference between statements and things—to under- 
stand that regardless of what experience he undergoes he is the 
person to whom the experience is occurring. Simultaneously with 
his ability to value himself as experiencer, his sense of selfness, his 
ego, virtually disappears. With the release from ego, the channel 
through which convention operates, he enters the mainstream of 
life free from the need to justify himself; thus he can see what is 
actually there. 

It is to the following that anthropological validation must be 
directed. Wherever such naive perceptive individuals live, whether 
in ancient or modern times, whether in primitive or complex cultures, 
whether in the Western or Eastern world, their nature (Beingness) 
is similar; i.e., whenever a person becomes himself, regardless of his 
race and culture, he is like all other individuals who have also 
become themselves. 

An illustration may help to clarify this point. People who have, 
without warning, been forced to face death — their own death — 
and have lived, will almost always resolve to make their lives better 
than they were before they had this experience. I am not referring 
to the rather frequent and momentary stint with death which occurs 
daily on our highways or similar occurrences, but the more prolonged 
variety such as happens to a person who undergoes major surgery 
when he knows he has only a fifty-fifty chance for survival. The 
individual who lives through the plunge from day-to-day existence 
into an encounter with death will, most likely, upon being given his 
reprieve, vow to make a better life for himself than the one he had 
prior to this existence. 

For a month or two after leaving the hospital, providing the 
operation has been a success, the sheer euphoria which accompanies 
such an episode will convince the person involved that his vow is 
fulfilled. Gradually, however, as he settles into his usual routine 
the vexations of family life and business, etc., will catch up with 
him and he will begin to understand that the lesson learned during 
his bout with possible extinction has not effected a lasting change. 
Because he is thrown back into the patterns that existed before his 
illness, unless these have radically changed, he will once again 
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become like a pawn who is pushed about in an unaccountable 
manner by his existence. (It is here assumed the average person's 
life follows a course similar to that of a pawn.) He will even, after 
a long period of time has elapsed, forget his resolve to better his 
life. 

I have been thinking of the usual cycle as it affects the ordinary 
person—the confronting of death followed by the good resolution 
followed by the gradual resumption of life as it was before the 
shock. Some individuals who go through such an experience, how- 
ever, upon returning to their everyday existence do not fall back 
into previous habits and frustrations. Imagine the contemporary 
counterpart of Sozan, before he experienced awakening, having 
major surgery. Although the Zen story that tells of his awakening 
does not go into his background, it may be reasonably assumed that 
this struggle with the problem of life and death (Being and Non- 
being) was a great deal more than an academic exercise. Sozan’s 
was a long personal history of doubting—a doubting that went so 
deep inquiring about his own existence that he had brought himself 
to the point of near explosion. He, through persistent questioning, 
had arrived at the place where he continuously encountered the 
possibility of obliteration. His questioning could not be satisfied by 
logical answers, for he was actually doubting his own work; i., 
indirectly comparing his idea of self with an idea of a worthy self. 
He was caught with a vengeance within the grip of the human 
problem—was ensnared by the very heart of all adverse judgment 
— the doubting of one’s own person. If Sozan had undergone 
surgery, when the paraphernalia of the hospital was set aside, he 
would not have had a new experience, for his way of life was one 
in which he daily faced death. His profession was directed to 
bettering his existence. Although he projected his inquiry into the 
philosophic arena by considering Being and Non-being, it was his 
existence, his Being, that dominated his interest. He had made a 
career out of the desire for self improvement; i.e., the need to justify 
self was the dominant mode of his existence. Instead of a momentary 
affair motivated by trauma, his compelling motive was to under- 
stand life—to make himself into a wortky being. Daian’s laughter 
in the original story was similar to the shock in surgery. Upon 
awakening he realized what he had devoted his total energies to 
was vain. Using Maslow’s language, it could be said that his 
fundamental needs (deficiency needs) at the moment the laughter 
occurred had been satisfied. What total awakening means, then, 
is simple. When Sozan — or the modern equivalent — returns to 
his life upon being released from the hospital, because the ego has 
gradully died, he no longer judges. Instead he actually sees what 
is there. He becomes a “B-Cognitive” person. If it were not for the 
peculiar quirk in the modern mind that considers the average as 
setting the standard for humanness, Maslow’s term “‘B-Cognition” 
would not be necessary. Instead of saying, ‘““He became a ‘B- 
Cognitive’ person,” it would suffice to say, he became a person. 
And just for this reason he did not need to resolve that his life 
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would be better. Indeed, he could not make such a resolution, for 
the center of judgment, the ego, had atrophied. Instead of judging, 
he spontaneously identified with his concrete surroundings. 

What is the essential difference between the former and latter 
individuals—the one who returns to his previous mode of existence 
and the one who does not? What bearing does this difference have 
upon the culturalist’s theory? 

Starting with the second question, the deficiencies Huxley found 
in principles that designated the properties of a gas for adequately 
treating the molecules of the gas are immediately apparent. The 
larger patterns of medicine, as a modern institution, patterns which 
would take most exacting study to establish, do not give a conceptual 
base for distinguishing the difference between the first and the 
second individual. If these persons come from widely separated 
classes of the American culture, say the laboring and the managing, 
for example, some rather revealing distinctions could be made. But 
for our purposes, to simplify the problem let us consider each of 
these individuals as members of the middle class. Standards derived 
from a study of cultures would be of little use in identifying the 
characteristic which makes the second person qualitatively different 
from the first—granting, for the moment, such a difference did 
exist. 

It would seem that the best data for uncovering the distinction 
between these two persons would be diaries in which they poured 
out, without regard for the niceties of composition, their feelings at 
the time they were experienced. If a great number of these records 
were studied by cultural anthropologists, I believe they could muster 
additional support for their case that Man lives in history. I am 
quite certain they could find, even in the written records of the most 
intimate experiences, reflections of the norms that typify the broader 
culture. If they remained consistent with their assumptions, it seems 
to me this would be an inevitable outcome. 

Recognizing the extreme difficulties in attempting to derive meaning 
from the rather vague but intense ejaculations of emotions, I believe 
close study of records made by individuals One and Two, by a 
student who is highly ‘‘self-actualizing’’ and an excellent reader, 
would disclose telling differences. Individual One would be more 
verbal, He would write more, and in what he said there would be 
great contrasting shades of vague emotion followed by cyclical 
reoccurrences of these emotions, As he entered his normal mode of 
existence the intensity of the emotions would subside and gradually 
be replaced by expressions of frustration, followed by periods of 
calm, followed by futility, followed by calm, etc. Individual One's 
record during his hospitalization would be a statement of his struggle 
with himself. Thus it would be shot through with an egocentric use 
of the first person, The objective world, during his stay in the 
hospital, would seem virtually to disappear. 

Individual Two's expressions of fear and elation would not be so 
intense.. Because of his- long bout with existence, throughout the 
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struggle he would be. able to objectify—or see more clearly his 
surroundings. In one sense his record would, most likely, be of a 
more paradoxical nature than Individual One's, While he, because 
of his detachment, would be aware of his surroundings; he would 
also not sense his ordeal as a struggle. His feelings would not have 
the high and low points of Individual One, but he would be much 
more clear as to the quality of these feelings. He would know what 
he felt because the struggle with self was virtually eliminated. Thus, 
while he would not experience the extreme distress of Individual 
One, he would be more acutely aware of what he did feel. Upon 
the point of awakening, to use the Zen term, there would be a 
sudden release from his sense of caring. After this, if he wrote 
anything in his diary, it would be rather cryptic observations of 
concrete happenings. These would be expressed without emotional 
color, in matter-of-fact language. This would imply, not that he was 
devoid of emotional sensitivity, but that he felt no drive to express 
himself. 

The chief difference between One and Two after they returned 
to their usual existence would be one that is understandable by way 
of moral conceptions. Individual Two, being freed from the need 
for self-justification, would not judge. This does not mean that he 
would violate moral forms, but that they would not stand over 
against him, making it necessary for him to strive, to become, to 
improve himself, etc. In a deeply profound sense, rather than being 
motivated by his culture, being whole, he would accept his culture; 
i.e., all the confusions and contradictions of the world in which he 
lives would be seen just for what they are and accepted without 
illusion. Nor does it mean that Individual Two would be indifferent 
to others—wouldn’t care about the struggle for self-identity (the 
search for a value system as expressed in personal character) in 
which many of his contemporaries are involved. Because of his 
release from this problem (the moral problem or when conceived 
in metaphysical terms, the philosophical problem), he would have 
no need to help others. And because of this, he could place his 
being in the service of others. Only those persons, ‘‘self-actualizing 
people,” who have mastered the human problem are capable of the 
fullest humanitarianism—altruistic love. Regardless of his location 
in space and time, that individual who has mastered the human 
problem (the struggle for self-identity) will be like all others who 
have done the same. The human problem although expressed in the 
language of diverse cultures, is common to all cultures. 

That which is genuinely human is not accumulated in the objective 
realm of knowledge, or in that pattern of social relationships anthro- 
pologists refer to as culture, or in the deeper dimensions of existential 
history and passed on from one generation to another. The human 
problem, the problem of creation as it applies to the individual in 
his struggle to instate himself as a human being, is forever fresh, 
forever new, requiring the members of each generation in any culture 
to master the struggle with life and death. This is how Kierkegaard 
(Fear and Trembling) expresses this dilemma: 
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Whatever the one generation may learn from the other, that which is 
genuinely human no generation learns from the foregoing ... Thus no genera- 
tion has learned from another to love, no generation begins at any other point 
that at the beginning, no generation has a shorter task assigned to it than had 
the previous generation... In this respect every generation begins primitively, 
has no different task from that of every previous generation, nor does it get 
further, except in so far as the preceding generation shirked its task and 
deluded itself. 


Sozan expressed his grapplings with the human problem in the 
abstract language of philosophy, seeking a solution to the enigma 
of Being and Non-being. The contemporary man, sensing he is 
losing his grip upon life, formulates his problem in sociological and 
psychological terms. I believe it does not exaggerate to say the basic 
human problem is identical. Nor does it seem to me credulity is 
stretched out of proportion to observe that at the time Sozan 
comprehended the meaning of Daian’s laughter he was a ‘‘self- 
actualizing person,” thereafter identifying himself with the concrete 
as concrete. What Maslow has done is select modern Sozans as 
an object of study. That there are Sozans existing in America today 
amidst widespread social disintegration makes me wonder if what 
the cultural anthropologist omits from his investigations is not 
crucial. 
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A SURVEY OF REPRESENTATIVE LITERATURE ON 
FREUD’s DEATH-INSTINCT HYPOTHESIS! 
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Massachusetts Mental Health Center 


Throughout history the idea has often been advanced that man- 
kind is innately evil, unreliable, weak, degenerate, and destructive. 
Whether the idea is advanced in abstruse theological and philos- 
ophical tomes which never touch the world of practical concerns or 
is deeply immersed within a living culture, the idea as such deserves 
the careful scrutiny of anyone concerned with the future develop- 
ment of mankind. 

A working scientist can do little with an idea — no matter how 
broad and important — until it lends itself to some kind of empirical 
manipulation. Only once so far in the history of science has the 
idea of mankind's inherent destructiveness been stated forcefully 
enough, unequivocally enough, and in sufficiently all-encompassing 
terms to seem headed toward empirical evaluation. We refer to 
Freud's death-instinct hypothesis and the theoretical controversies 
generated by it. 


Organization of this Review 


Since Freud's publication of Beyond the Pleasure Principle in 
1920, the death-instinct hypothesis has been the source of consider- 
able comment and controversy. Numerous authorities have made 
reference to the hypothesis, often with unshakable conviction either 
for or against it, and with masses of supporting conjecture. 

The present paper is a review of representative selections from 
this literature. The paper is divided into three sections. The first is 
a statement of Freud’s death-instinct hypothesis. Since many later 
authors who wholeheartedly adopted Freud’s position added 
essentially nothing to its basic form they are not reviewed. The 
second section reviews a representative selection of authors who 
represent significant variations or criticisms of the original hypo- 
thesis. The final section is a general discussion of the scientific 
usefulness of the death-instinct hypothesis and is an attempt to 


1 This study was supported by postdoctoral fellowship MF-7860-C3 from the 
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word more precisely the areas of theoretical controversy so as to 
help lead toward empirical evaluation. 


Statement of Freud’s Position 


In the development of psychoanalysis Freud postulated three 
different hypotheses of aggression at various times: a) he gave 
aggression a minor place as a component sexual instinct; b) he saw 
aggression as a reaction to frustration; and, c) he saw aggression 
as a primary instinct the aim of which was the dissolution of self — 
the death-instinct (1920, 1933 a, 1949 a, 1949 b). 

Hartman, Kris and Lowenstein (1949) trace the slowly crystalliz- 
ing development of Freud's death-instinct formulation. Neither the 
religious tradition nor the philosophical climate determined it. Freud 
evolved it from his own tools, data, and assumptions, The delay in 
formulating the Life-Death dualism was comprehensible to Freud 
only in terms of his own resistances to it.? 

The death-instinct hypothesis was stimulating and clarifying 
when first formulated. It seemed especially fruitful in the study of 
psychoses and other regressive phenomena, and in the problems of 
infancy and childhood. Horney (1939) notes that the theory seemed, 
for the first time, to explain masochism, sadism, and the seemingly 
extreme hostile aggression in neurosis. Also, it supplied a theoretical 
basis for the strength of the superego and of the need for punish- 
ment. 

Two observations cited by Freud which led him to the death- 
instinct formulation were: 

1. The difficulties in understanding the painful repetitive dreams 
of traumatic neurosis which were seen during and after the First 
World War. This compulsion to repeat painful experience was 
opposed to the then existing theoretical framework of psycho- 
analysis; it seemed to contradict the pleasure principle. 

2. Dissatisfactions with the libido theory in regard to masochism 
and sadism were resolved to Freud's satisfaction in the theory that 
these and all phenomena represent fusions of the two primary 
instincts. 

Once the death-instinct hypothesis was presented, however, Freud 
saw proof for this innate, irreducible destructiveness in a wide 
variety of sources ranging from the destructiveness of young 
children to war. 

Hartman et al., (1949) suggest that we should differentiate 
between 1) Freud's theory of innate human destructiveness and, 
2) his philosophical speculations as to its biological source. It is 
helpful to distinguish between these two aspects because even if the 
biological speculations are incorrect, humans may nevertheless 
possess an instinct to destroy. 


It is also helpful to distinguish between death-instinct as a 


2 Freud rejected Adler's prior conception (circa 1915) of an aggressive impulse 
as a “misleading generalization”. (Reported in Ekstein, 1949.) 
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biological force and the various behavioral forms in which it may 
appear. According to Freud, death-instinct is a primary, innate, 
somatically based, unalterable, and irreducible source of primal 
psychic energy which must express itself. In its pure form it works 
inwardly, silently, toward the disintegration of the organism. It is 
observable only in its various fusions with libido. In its simplest 
fusion with internally directed libido it is primary masochism. To 
prevent quick self-destruction some of the fused energies must be 
directed outward (for example, into sadism). If redirected inward 
it still remains in the form of a fusion (secondary masochism). 
Cessation of outward flow of destructiveness means greater internal 
self-destructiveness either in the form of death-instinct or internally 
redirected destructiveness. 

Freud predicated a phylogenetic basis to the death-instinct: a 
universal biological quality and thus an unalterable part of life. 
Since the inorganic state of matter precedes the organic, and since 
instincts attempt to reinstate earlier conditions, there is an instinct 
to reinstate the inorganic precondition. It is manifested in the repeti- 
tion compulsion, the compulsion to reinstate former stages of 
development irrespective of their pleasure or pain. 

Freud moreover felt that, except for unforeseeable accident, the 
individual dies because of the slow, silent workings of his internal 
death-instinct. Death is thus self-destruction. 

‘But how can this conservative quality of the instincts help us to 
understand the self-destructive tendency? What is the earlier state 
of things that such an instinct is trying to reinstate? Now the answer 
to this question lies near at hand, and opens up a wide vista of 
possibilities. If it is true that once in an inconceivable remote past 
and in an unimaginable way, life arose out of inanimate matter; then, 
in accordance with our hypothesis, an instinct must at that time 
have come into being — an instinct whose aim it was to abolish life 
once more and re-establish the inorganic state of things. If, in this 
instinct, we recognize the impulse of self-destruction of our hy- 
pothesis, then we can regard that impulse as the manifestation of 
a death instinct which can never be absent in any vital process. And 
now the instincts in which we believe separate themselves into two 
groups: the erotic instincts, which are always trying to collect living 
substance together into ever larger unities, and the death instincts 
which act against that tendency, and try to bring living matter back 
into an inorganic condition. The cooperation and opposition of these 
two forces produce the phenomena of life to which death puts an 
end,” (1933a, p. 145). 

When Freud first advanced his death-instinct hypothesis, it 
seemed no more than conjecture: “What follows is speculation, 
often far-fetched speculation, which the reader will consider or 
dismiss according to his individual predilection. It is further an 
attempt to follow out an idea consistently, out of curiosity to see 
where it will lead,” (1920, p. 27). 

Contrast this statement with a later one: “The conceptions I have 
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summarized here (death-instinct) I first put forward only tentatively, 
but in the course of time they have won such a hold over me that I 
can no longer think in any other way,” (1949b, p. 98). 

Logically, it may be expected that in the time between the writing 
of these two passages Freud discovered what he considered im- 
portant new evidence for converting a tentative speculation into a 
rigid position. No such evidence, however, is apparent. Ekstein 
(1949) and Levin (1951) have suggested that the death-instinct 
hypothesis was an expression of Freud's deep-lying character 
attitudes and expectations rather than a conclusion forced by weight 
of scientific evidence. However, once the idea of the death-instinct 
was presented it became a matter for objective analysis. 

The death-instinct was never widely accepted even in Freud's 
time, and, as Brun (1953) has observed, there has been a steady 
decline over the years in the number of authors who find the death- 
instinct hypothesis useful; indeed, only a handful remain (Clement, 
1953; Eissler, 1955; Emery and Roth, 1956; Feuer, 1955; Klien, 
1957). However, the same kind of logic used to accuse Freud of 
inner motivation in formulating his hypothesis was also used by 
Freud to accuse others of resistance in rejecting it. 


Variations and Criticisms 


Menninger popularized the death-instinct notion (1938; 1942). 
Although he accepted some of the basic aspects of the Freudian 
Life-Death schema, he was more optimistic than Freud. Destructive- 
ness can be diverted into harmless or productive channels. Self- 
destruction and outward violence are products of inadequate 
development. Children frustrated in the natural development of 
their love instinct by adults, who were themselves frustrated, 
produce a vicious circle of aggression which carries on through 
successive generations. This frustration of the natural developmental 
course of love (Eros) against hate (self-destruction) takes place 
mostly on an unconscious level. The first and essential step toward 
the end of self-destructiveness is breaking this lack of consciousness, 
becoming aware of it. 

Menninger asserts that love triumphs over hate when all internally 
directed aggressiveness disappears and the remaining external 
aggressiveness is directed toward threatening or existing dangers. 
There is a natural development in the healthy child away from self- 
destruction toward eroticized, neutralized destructiveness, through 
sublimation of external aggressiveness. Awareness of our impulses 
is an essential requirement to pass the stage of our present level of 


3 In a survey by Fletcher in 1932, members of the American Psychological 
Association were asked: “Do you hold that there are ineradicable, instinctive 
factors that make war between nations inevitable?’ 70 per cent responded as 
follows: No, 346; Yes, 10; Unclassified, 22; (Abs.). These figures were generally 
accepted as contradictory to the death instinct and, indeed, helped sway opinion 
against it. It should be noted, however, that Freud did not feel that war was 
19336)" and would have replied no to the above question, (Freud and Einstein, 
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frustrated, unfulfilled development. The final outcome of the death- 
instinct can be in the service of life. 

While essentially critical of the death-instinct hypothesis, Flugel 
(1955) suggests that it may have some usefulness if linked up with 
the biological conception of maturation. Something like a death- 
instinct may become a potent instinctual force manifesting itself in 
fully-developed form only when the life cycle of the individual is 
nearing its completion. 

To Schilder (1942), aggression which includes destructiveness is 
a function of the entire organism in specific situations. Aggression 
is not ultimately an isolated mechanical impulse but a quality 
abstracted from total behavior, and is meaningful only in terms of 
the total organism. Human beings never really want to die, although 
some may prefer death if living is filled with sufficient unhappiness. 
To view human nature as striving ultimately for relief from tensions 
ignores the fact that people set out at once for a new goal once one 
object or goal has been achieved. 

Simmel (1944) sees destruction as a “gastronomic” destruction 
of the object and not as a manifestation of death-instinct. It stems 
from self-preservation; the re-establishment or preservation of the 
ego’s narcissistic equilibrium. Simmel notes that although many 
psychoanalysts have been willing to accept Freud's assumption of 
primary self-destruction they have hesitated to accept his inter- 
pretation of it as an instinct. Instincts can be defined as having 
three characteristics: a source, an object, and an aim. The death- 
instinct manifests an aim — to remove excitation — but it has 
neither a specific source nor a characteristic object. 

Fenichel (1945) rejects the death-instinct. He feels, for example, 
that oral incorporation is only secondarily destructive, and that 
aggression in childhood arises out of incomplete awareness of the 
object or from perception of the object as a positive threat to other 
goals. Only with subsequent development does destructiveness 
become a goal in itself. 

Hadley (1928) sees Freud's death-instinct, the interuterine 
analogy, the cosmic participation of Sullivan, and the Nirvana 
principle of Barbara Low, as manifestations of the life impulse. 
They are regressive retreats in order to gain strength to overcome 
the impediments of reality. Often they defeat their purpose and 
thus function as if a death-instinct. Even death wishes, however, 
are ultimately to be identified with the pleasure motive. 

Alexander (1943, 1946, 1948) accepts the idea of two opposite 
vectors in life but does not see them as instincts. What looks like 
death-instinct is really a lack of mature integration, and it need not 
occur. These two primary forces are not instincts, nor is the dis- 
integrative vector headed toward death except under warped circum- 
stances. While Alexander believes that man is necessarily aggres- 
sive he rejects the existence of an innate primary destructiveness 
operating for its own sake. Aggressiveness is an aspect of self- 
preservation. 











Suttie (1935) conceives of human motivation as stemming from 
the need for love which is primal and not a derivative of sexuality. 
Hate and aggressiveness are reactions to the thwarting of love and 
tenderness; all of their dynamic meaning stems from the primal 
demand for love. 

Kubie and Kubie (1948) view all destructive tendencies as arising 
from normal attempts to satisfy human needs, Since biological satis- 
factions in childhood require mediation by the central adults in a 
child’s life, the child has internal conflict, fear, guilt, and terror 
because of his own inevitable aggressive impulses. This threat leaves 
deep and lasting traces on all men. Adult permissive attitudes might 
mitigate some of this aggression and threat, but the basic fact of 
infant dependence and struggle can never be changed. All this 
leads to repression of the aggressive impulses. Distorted, neurotic 
aggression in adulthood springs from repression of adequate, nat- 
ural aggression in childhood. Distorted, neurotic aggression has 
malignant qualities; adequate, natura] aggression has not. Neurotic 
aggression has a compulsive, obligatory, repetitive core which never 
discharges its engendering force. At base this tends to remain 
unchanged since the repressed aggression is displaced to substitutes 
and never finds adequate outlet. Neurotic distortions of aggressions 
may be prevented by allowing children the right to know what they 
truly feel and to express their feelings. Perhaps verbal expression 
of aggression is enough; or maybe guided, aggressive, play tech- 
niques will be needed or, indeed, direct venting of feeling. The 
question can be solved, however, by study and research. 

Bergler, in taking a similar position (1946), lists nine character- 
istic differences between “normal” and “‘neurotic’’ aggression. 
“Normal” aggression is used, 1) only in self-defense, 2) against a 
real enemy, 3) without accompanying guilt feelings, 4) in adequate 
amount, 5) to harm the enemy, 6) at a time when the enemy is 
most vulnerable, 7) with expectation of success; such aggression is 
8) not easily provoked and 9) has no elements of infantile game 
in it. 

Horney felt that the framework of Freudian theory leads to the 
propounding of a self-destructive instinct from the insufficiency of 
other explanations within a dualistic instinct schema (1937, 1939, 
1950). 

Since the death-instinct is never seen except in fusions with the 
life-instinct, Horney ignored it and confined her discussions to 
observable fusions. 

Horney appreciated the intensity and significance of self-des- 
tructive drives but objected to conceiving them as instinctive, irre- 
ducible factors in human nature. People hate and despise themselves 
for being as they are; these are functions not of the self but of the 
alienation from self. By superficial appraisal, destruction may not 


4 Ferand believed that we find pure death-instinct in severe melancholia. 
Melancholia begins with the introjection of the love object but-in the severe stage 
of the disease libidinal impulses wither from it, (1932). 
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seem adequate to the situation; it may look instead like an innate 
destructiveness, Yet deeper analysis always shows it to be adequate, 
in terms of the character structure's conception of the situation. For 
example, unwarranted hostility toward the analyst is proportionate 
to the degree the patient feels hurt and endangered, or a child 
torturing an animal may express all the hate and impotent rage felt 
toward adults. Masochism, sadism, and real destructiveness cannot 
develop in a happy and safe child who is treated with warmth and 
respect. 

Horney states further that the death-instinct hypothesis makes 
the expression of hostility an aim in itself and leads to a confusion 
between a sick tendency (destructiveness) and an essentially healthy 
one (self-assertion). To the neurotic, self-assertion, or activity, may 
represent aggression, but this does not mean that all self-assertion 
and activity are forms of aggression. More frequently they are an 
expression of positive attitudes toward life and toward self. 

Horney feels that the hypothesis tends to prevent seeking deeper- 
lying explanations of destructiveness; if it is incorrect, it stands in 
the way of understanding the real nature of the impulses and blocks 
removing the underlying anxiety which caused the impulses. More- 
over, it provides a rationalization for anti-human actions. (Also see 
Jackson, 1954). 

Fromm (1941, 1947) differentiates between rational and irrational 
hate. The first is a reaction to attack upon one’s vital and valid 
needs, the second is indeed a passion to destroy. The frequency of 
reactive hate may be far greater than is commonly thought since it 
is often directed against unconsciously perceived threats to one’s 
integrity and freedom. Irrational hate, where it exists, is directed 
against self as well as against others, though we see it more clearly 
when directed against others. Freud was mistaken; the greater 
external hate, the greater internal self-hate. 

Although Fromm considers destructiveness a human potentiality, 
he distinguishes between primary and secondary potentialities. 
Gratification of primary potentialities means health, growth, and 
fulfillment of the organism. They are the potentialities, for example, 
of a tree to grow if given sunlight, air, and proper soil. The 
secondary potentialities are different in essence from primary ones. 
Secondary potentialities are such that they manifest themselves 
only if the primary potentialities fai] to be actualized. For example, 
the tree which would grow tall if given sunlight and water may live 
as a stunted bush if denied adequate nurture. Thus, it is within 
the germ plasm of the tree to be both a healthy tree or a stunted 
stump. Both are potentialities; but the second set of capacities only 
comes into existence to the extent that full growth is crushed. 
Man's primary, productive potentialities are to grow, to fulfill him- 
self; for example, to love and be loved. His secondary potentialities 
are expressions of thwarted, unlived life, such as sado-masochism 
or irrational destructiveness. Irrational destructiveness may manifest 
itself as a mechanism of escape from the unbearable feeling of 
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powerlessness by attempting to remove all objects with which the 
individual has to compare himself. Once irrational destructiveness 
develops it becomes relatively inflexible. Fromm, however, goes 
further than merely denying irrational destructiveness as an inherent 
aspect of human motivation; indeed, he sees it as profoundly con- 
tradictory to man’s basic nature. 

Implicit in Maslow’s position (1954) is the belief that psychol- 
ogically healthy people (self-actualizers) do not manifest irrational 
destructiveness either toward self or others. The way to breed 
destructiveness is to thwart or threaten basic needs, which in turn 
engenders the milieu for further destructiveness; and conversely, 
basic need gratification will eliminate the possibility of contagious, 
malignant destructiveness. 


Is the Death-Instinct Hypothesis Useful? 


When the above discussion is digested, two facts emerge: a) in 
over forty years no evidence has accrued which gives preference to 
the death-instinct over many other alternative positions, b) the 
overwhelming mass of clinical observation and opinion which seem- 
ingly is antagonistic to the death-instinct in no way touches it 
because Freud stated the hypothesis in such a way as to anticipate 
objections, classifying them as superficialities and resistance. The 
death-instinct may thus be a closed system impervious to proof or 
disproof, and thus useless in a scientific context. Before the death- 
instinct is buried, however, it might be well to consider that Freud 
may be right, and that any final evaluation as to whether the 
hypothesis is scientifically useful may be premature. Perhaps the 
hypothesis would be scientifically testable if the issues were some- 
what sharpened. It behooves us to try to reformulate the hypothesis 
with brevity and precision in the hope of stimulating further interest 
in its evaluation. Since issues of controversy stand out most clearly 
when placed in contrast, it seems advisable to contrast Freud's 
position with a position firmly opposed to it. The author has thus 
constructed six theoretical statements, each with two parts. The 
first part states the position of the death-instinct hypohesis; the 
second part expresses the consequences of a generalized position 
which refutes the death-instinct hypothesis. 

Since there are logically many alternatives to Freud's hypothesis 
which may be along numerous dimensions, the present set of 
alternatives is cited simply to give perspective to Freud and is not 
offered as the exclusive polar opposite to Freud's position. 

Although there is considerable overlap between the following 
statements it seemed desirable to separate them for clarity and 
precision of exposition. 

Statement I. 1) There is an invariant and unalterable quantity 
of destructiveness innately given to each individual which may 
manifest itself in varied forms, yet is irreducible and must express 
itself. 2) Humans are born with assertive capacities and reflexive 
reactions to threat, one of which is irrational destructiveness; ir- 
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rational destructiveness is thus neither fully innate nor fully learned, 
but neither is it an irreducible component of man’s nature. 

Statement II. 1) Since the amount of death-instinct is invariant, 
there is a reciprocal relationship between the amount of destruc- 
tiveness directed inwardly and the amount directed outwardly; thus, 
for example, the less destructiveness that is directed inside the 
organism the more must be directed outside. 2) To the extent that 
there is irrational destructiveness, there is a covariant relationship 
between its inward and outward expression; thus, the man who 
hates others more also hates himself more. 

Statement III, 1) Destructiveness is unalterable and irreducible 
in human life, although the modes of its expression may vary. 
2) Destructiveness cannot develop in a happy and safe child who is 
treated with warmth and respect. 

Statement IV. 1) The ultimate motivation beneath destruc- 
tiveness is, at least in part, the organism's urge to die. 2) The 
ultimate motivation beneath destructiveness is entirely the organ- 
ism’s urge to live and grow. 

Statement V. 1) The total quantity of destructiveness is in- 
variant in spite of the cultural milieu. 2) The total quantity of 
destructiveness varies with the cultural milieu. 

Statement VI. 1)The more the biological sciences learn about 
the processes of life and aging the more clearly will they see a 
universal tendency to return to the inorganic state. 2) The more the 
biological sciences learn about the processes of life and aging, the 
more farfetched will become the notion of a universal tendency to 
return to the inorganic state. 


Summary 

An attempt has been made to present the major specifications of 
Freud’s death-instinct hypothesis, noting its historical develop- 
ment and the observations upon which it was based. The main 
currents of variation, criticism, and alternative explanation advanced 
in the wake of the death-instinct formulation were then outlined by 
reference to a selection of representative authors. The question then 
was raised whether the hypothesis has any value in a scientific 
context, and an attempt was made to sharpen the basic theoretical 
issues, 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN PSYCHOANALYTIC 
“SCHOOL” AND VALUE PROBLEMS IN THERAPY! 


GEORGENE H. SEWARD, Ph.D. 


University of Southern California 


Previous Studies 


While Freud considéred it “tyranny” for a therapist to influence 
his patient's values, analysts from the dissident “schools” of Jung, 
Horney, Sullivan, and others, have taken the position that the 
therapist's philosophical orientation inevitably affects the therapy he 
conducts, The way in which this effect occurs needs clarification. 
Alexander (1958) recently described the question of the therapist's 
influence on the treatment process as “the most opaque area of 
psychoanalysis.” A number of attempts have been made to penetrate 
the opacity through research. In his pioneer survey of members of 
the British Psychoanalytic Society, Glover (1955) found the 
majority admitting that the personality of the therapist played a 
“considerable part’’ in the conduct of the analysis, and moreover, 
that they emphasized realistic co-operation between patient and 
therapist as distinct from the transference fantasy. 

On the basis of interviews with leading therapists from different 
schools of analysis in the New York area, Wolff (1954, 1956) 
reported that 72 per cent regarded the therapist's values as exerting 
an important influence on the therapy, the remaining minority em- 
phasizing technique alone. 

Using more precise methods of quantification, Fiedler (1953) 
tested the hypothesis that for therapists, regardless of school, the 
interpersonal relationship is more important than specific techniques. 
He had expert and novice therapists from the Freudian, Adlerian, 
and Rogerian groups sort a set of statements describing the ‘‘ideal”’ 
therapeutic relationship. The results showed the experts from the 
various schools to be in closer agreement with one another than 
with nonexperts within their own school. The “ideal’ composited 
from experts of all schools centered around the therapist's ability 
to participate completely in the patient’s communication. 

Support for these findings has come from the more recent work 
of Strupp (1958, 1960) whose main concern has been with the 
therapist’s contribution to the treatment process. His method was 
to analyze the verbal behavior of over 200 therapists, including 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers from different 
schools. The subjects were asked to respond as vicarious inter- 
viewers to the presentation of a sound film representing an initial 


1 Recommended for publication by Dr. Abraham H. Maslow. 
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interview with a phobic patient. The interview sequence was inter- 
rupted at a number of predetermined points, allowing the audience- 
therapist an opportunity to indicate what he would have done as 
real therapist. The responses were measured in terms of depth of 
interpretation, warmth, type of therapeutic activity, and certain 
other aspects of treatment. In general, Strupp reports that the 
therapist's contribution to treatment is a dual one, consisting of both 
technical and personality factors. No analysis was attempted of the 
specific role played by the therapist's values, and no significant 
differences among the schools sampled were reported. 


Problem 


The present investigation is concerned with possible differences 
among psychoanalytic schools, with special reference to goals of 
therapy, changes anticipated from therapy, and certain value prob- 
lems as they arise during therapy. Since each of the major psycho- 
analytic schools represents a philosophy of therapy, value differences 
would presumably be embedded within them and may be expected 
to critically affect the therapist’s approach. In a recent book, Glad 
(1959) analyzes the basic assumptions underlying several divergent 
systems, from which he deduces correlated variations in therapist 
responses to patient communications. Thus, for example, Freudian 
libido theory, with its emphasis on intrapsychic integration, leads 
to the analyst's placing high value on helping the patient develop 
rational control over impulses and their integration into a mature 
role adapted to the demands of social realities. In contrast to the 
classical Freudian system, Harry Stack Sullivan stresses inter- 
personal rather than intrapersonal integration, which he sees as the 
result of here-and-now interactions between therapist and patient. 
In a third direction, Glad points to Rank’s recognition of creative 
self-expression as the ideal of the healthy person in accordance 
with the patient is encouraged to accept his uniqueness and to be 
different even at the possible cost of social conformity. 

Although these and other heuristic hypotheses could form the 
starting point for deductive investigations, an empirical experimental 
design was adopted for the present study as a first step in this 
relatively underdeveloped research area. Specifically, this study 
deals only with verbal behavior of analysts from several different 
schools, with the aim of discovering what they say they do with 
respect to the aspects of therapy noted above. 


Method 


Subjects. 65 therapists representing the following psychoanalytic 
schools served as subjects: 19 classical Freudians, 14 neo-Freudians, 
13 Horney followers, 19 others, including Jungians, Sullivanians, 
and a few existential analysts. All subjects were members of 
accredited psychoanalytic societies. Although for purposes of this 
preliminary study, no rigorous attempt to obtain representative 
sampling was made, the groups were roughly equated for age, 
training level, and general cultural background. Few of those 
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approached declined to serve as subjects and those who did serve 
were friendly and cooperative throughout. 


Materials 


Interview. An open-minded interview was administered by the 
writer who kept verbatim notes of the responses. As indicated 
earlier, four areas were explored: goals of therapy, changes anti- 
cipated from therapy, questions of value, and value clashes between 
therapist and patient as they arose in the course of therapy. 

Scale of Values. Morris's (1956) scale of values was adapted to 
include descriptions of 6 basic ““Ways to Live’: I. Rationality; II. 
Personal Integrity; III. Concern for Others; IV. Social Living; V. 
Enjoyment; and V1. Contemplation. 

Procedure. After the interview data had been coded and 
transcribed, they were submitted to the subjects for recheck. At the 
same time, a copy of Morris’s scale of values was sent to them with 
the request that if they wished, they could fill it out, rating each 
item on a 7-point like-dislike continuum. Fifty of the 65 subjects 
complied. 


Results 


Interjudge Reliability. From inspection of the raw interview 
material, classification categories were empirically set up. Clinical 
psychologists made content analyses of this material according to 
the selected categories, three serving as judges for each of the areas 
investigated. The judges all had Ph.D.’s in psychology, were familiar 
with psychoanalytic theory and with psychotherapeutic methods. 
The degree to which pairs of judges agreed in classifying the 
subjects’ protocols was determined by appropriate coefficients of 
correlation. 

Of five goal categories that were set up, four exceeded the 
minimum acceptable reliability coefficient, and consequently were 
used as the basis for further statistical analysis. A similar propor- 
tion held in the case of anticipated therapeutic changes. On the 
parts dealing with values, the interjudge realiability fell below the 
cut-off points, thereby failing to justify further consideration, As 
we shall see, however, certain trends became apparent which seem 
to deserve future investigation. 


Goals of Therapy Table 1 shows the number of subjects stating 
or omitting goals specified as ‘conformity to external conditions,” 
“better relationships with people,” ‘insight into personal dynamics,” 
or “‘self-realization and expression.” Comparisons by means of X? 
indicate that the schools are significantly differentiated on all the 
goals except insight into personal dynamics, The greatest separation 
among the schools appears in connection with self-realization which 
is specified as a goal by a majority of the Horney, Jung, and 
Sullivan groups while only a negligible proportion of classical 
Freudians expressed themselves in such terms. The Horney follow- 
ers, on the other hand, underweighted conformity to external con- 
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ditions as a goal of therapy. A very similar picture is presented in 
the case of better relationships with people, in this case the Jungian 
and other non-Freudians supporting the Horneyans, 


Table 1. 


Number of Subjects Stating or Omitting 
Specified Therapeutic Goals 














Conformity |Better Rela-| Insight into} Self-reali- 
to External] tionships Personal | zation and 
Conditions | with People| Dynamics | Expression 
School + oO; + O| + oO; + 0 
Freud 6 13 | 6 13 | 10 9| 4 -15 
| Neo-Freud 8 6] 8 6] 6 8] 8 6 
Horney 1 12} 3 10} 8 5] 11 2 
Jung; Sullivan] 5 14] 2 17| 9 10 | 14 5 
Xx? 8.02 8.75 0.99 16.19 
p .05 .05 ns 01 























Therapeutic Changes. In Table 2, which presents the number 
of subjects stating or omitting specified changes anticipated from 
therapy, the only categorie that significantly differentiates the 
groups is “self-acceptance and expression.” Here there is a marked 
reversal between the classical Freudians and members of the Horney 
group, notably more of the latter mentioning this type of change. 
This finding is consistent with the results for the goal of self- 
realization, if interpreted as involving self-expression. 


Table 2. 


Number of Subjects Stating or Omitting 
Specified Therapeutic Changes 














Social Symptom Self- Personal 
Adjustment} Relief | acceptance {Responsibility 
School + 0;+ 0} + O; + 0 
Freud 10 9| 4 im. 3 16] 6 13 
Neo-Freud 7 viz 12} 8 6} 2 12 
Horney 5 8} 5 8} 10 3 5 8 
Jung; Sullivan] 7 12] 6 13} 8 11 5 14 
Xx? LJa 2.59 12.83 2.29 
p ns ns 01 ns 
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Interschool Comparisons Regarding Therapist’s Values. Despite 
the low interjudge reliabilities on the role of the therapist's values 
in the therapy he conducts, the classical Freudians differed sig- 
nificantly from all other groups combined in disclaiming that their 
values entered the treatment situation. Insofar as their values may 
have been communicated to their patients, it occurred unintentionally. 

Analysis of value clashes between therapist and patient failed to 
reveal any significant trends although there appeared to be a greater 
tendency for the classical Freudians, in comparison with all other 
groups combined, to treat as symptoms such value deviations from 
the social norms as adherence to totalitarian ideology, certain reli- 
gious beliefs, etc. Even in cases of criminal confession, the Freudian 
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group tended to approach the behavior symptomatically while all 
other groups in greater proportions advocated intervention. 

Interschool Comparisons on “Ways to Live.’ With respect to 
the Morris “Ways to Live’’ scale of values, an analysis of variance 
shows that the interaction between the schools and the items on the 
scale is highly significant, Inspection of Figure 1, which presents 
the median scores for the various schools on the scale items, suggests 
that the item contributing mainly to the significant interaction is 
Number IV, which emphasizes social or outer living. Further 
analysis in terms of the Median Test indicates more Jungians below 
the median than any of the others, especially the Horneyans. 

An interesting speculation arises as to whether this discrepancy 
between the followers of Jung and Horney has any bearing on their 
apparent agreement as to the therapeutic goal of self-realization. 
It is possible that they were using the term to mean rather different 
things—the Jungians emphasizing inner living while the Horney 
respondents stressed more overt forms of self-expression. 


Discussion 


Interpretation of Results. The results of the present exploratory 
study are in line with the systematic differences among the psycho- 
analytic schools represented. The emphasis on ‘‘self” in the non- 
Freudian groups is reflected in the difference between them and 
the classical Freudians in the frequency with which “‘self-realiza- 
tion’’ was specified as a goal of therapy. Consistent with this trend 
was the underweighting by the Horneyans of “conformity to 
external conditions.” 

if “self-realization” is interpreted as involving self-expression, it 
is further consistent with theory that more of the Horney group 
than of the classical Freudians mention self-acceptance and ex- 
pression as the most significant change to be expected from therapy. 

Again, with respect to therapists’ values, the classical “analytic 
incognito” position is clearly apparent in the consistent disclaimers 
by the Freudians that their values were allowed to enter the 
therapeutic process, or that they resorted to intervention in cases 
where the patients’ values deviated from the social norm even to 
the point of criminal activity. 

Future Research. Inasmuch as the present study dealt only with 
therapists’ verbal behavior, it is admittedly limited in scope, and any 
conclusions have to be restricted to that framework. In this connec- 
tion, it should not be lost sight of that the open-ended interview 
used in this preliminary work gives the subject freedom in his choice 
of terms. Since his terminology may itself be his ‘‘old school tie,” 
one cannot tell to what extent the differences obtained reflect 
conceptual rather than merely semantic differences. We already 
noted the possible differences in the meaning of ‘‘self-realization”’ 
by the Jungians and Horneyans, It may be further argued that the 
Freudians are actually just as concerned as are the other groups 
with helping the patient realize his full potential, but that they have 
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not incorporated the term ‘“‘self-realization” in their technical vocab- 
ulary. Conversely, when the Freudians refer to “conformity to 
external conditions’ as a goal of therapy, they could no more be 
recommending “automaton conformity” than Erich Fromm! Rather, 
they presumably mean a flexible adaptation to the social realities of 
living. 

As an immediate follow-up study, a more systematic hypothetico- 
deductive approach is indicated. For example, the experimenter 
might prepare a series of vignettes of therapy situations. A number 
of alternatives of a multiple choice sort could be provided, and the 
therapists required to check the one they would select. Ideally, each 
situation would be a crucial experiment in miniature, each alternative 
relating systematically to one of the theoretical positions under 
investigation. 

The wider research ramifications involving validation of what the 
therapist says he does by what he actually does, takes us into a 
growing literature of recorded patient-therapist interviews which 
lies beyond the scope of the present work. 
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FREEDOM AS FEELING! 


FRANK BARRON, Ph.D. 


Department of Social Relations 
Harvard University 


In Part I of his “Notes from the Underground,” Dostoevski 
supposes a world in which “the psychologists” shall have finally 
catalogued all of the responses of which human beings are capable, 
and all of the functional relationships among such responses, so 
that, given the history of the entire series of events in the life of a 
person, or a complete description of his state at a given moment, 
all of his subsequent actions would be predictable. Dostoevski 
supposes such a world in order to deny the possibility of its exist- 
ence, for there is always, he says, an “except’’ — there is a final 
unpredictable, unclassifiable element, which will never behave ac- 
cording to rational formula and in the interest of calculated 
advantage. And so into the state of unrelieved order and prosperity 
which he imagined, Dostoevski injects ‘‘a gentleman with an ignoble, 
or rather with a reactionary and ironical, countenance”, who arises 
and, ‘putting his arms akimbo, says to us all: ‘I say, gentlemen, 
hadn't we better kick over the whole show and scatter rationalism 
to the winds, simply to send these logarithms to the devil, and to 
enable us to live once more at our own sweet foolish will!’ ” 

Our own sweet foolish will — this is the last-ditch incalculable 
which, in the final analysis, is to save man from being a mere item 
in his own universal pigeon-holing scheme. The unpredictable thing 
is, in Dostoevski’s terms, human caprice, which goes usually under 
the more solemn name, freedom or the will. 

The essential thing about this analysis is that unpredictability is 
made the test of freedom. Although Dostoevski states the case in 
somewhat more dramatic form than one usually finds it, his is 
actually the traditional and classical analysis of the paradox of free 
will and determinism. It is based upon the mistaken notion that the 
question of whether or not all events are absolutely predictable has 
some implications for the question of the freedom of human beings 
to choose among alternative courses of action. The free will- 
determinism problem has the quality of a paradox because it opposes 
a poignant and universal human experience (freedom of choice) to 
a most impelling assumption (that there is a reason for everything), 
and insists that, of all things, a choice must be made between them. 

It appears, of course, that if one admits that all events are 
absolutely predictable, then one must admit that what one is about 
to do a moment from now can be stated with certainty; but if this 


1 Recommended for publication by Dr. Joe K. Adams, 
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is so, then one cannot do otherwise. And if there is some possible 
action that one cannot do, then one is not free. One is, in fact, 
compelled. To deny such compulsion, it appears, one must assert 
that in principle not all events are predictable. Thus one seems to 
regain freedom to act differently a moment from now, in spite of all 
the psychological] response-catalogues that can ever be invented. 

The reply of the logical positivist to such a position is “Freedom, 
my eye!’’ or words to that effect. In the absence of predictability, 
what obtains is not freedom, but chance. Free will versus determ- 
inism is a mistaken opposition; there is chance versus predictability, 
and there is freedom versus constraint, but freedom and predict- 
ability belong to two different universes of discourse, and in the 
nature of the case they cannot be brought into any relationship with 
one another, save the mistaken opposition with which classical 
philosophy has so long concerned itself. There is no solution to the 
“problem” of free will versus determinism; there is only, as logical 
positivists are accustomed to say in all modesty — there is only a 
resolution. 

Such, in brief, is the position on the question taken by the modern 
school of philosophical analysis. Properly stated, the arguments are 
as long and as complex as they ought to be to resolve so ancient 
an unsolved problem; our purpose here is to indicate only in very 
summary fashion the horns of the dilemma and the one way of 
disposing of what an old positive professor of mine would call the 
bull. The aim of this paper is not to concern itself with the free will 
problem as a vexing philosophical question, but to inquire into its 
psychological origins in an attempt to explain its lasting popularity, 
and the freshness of its appeal to each new generation upon the 
earth. 


The Referents of “Freedom” 


It is necessary to begin by asking what might be meant by the 
term “freedom.” I see two chief meanings which may be assigned to 
it. First, it may refer to a subjective human experience, testified to 
by all men: a feeling of freedom to act and to choose, or, the other 
side of the coin, a feeling that one is powerless to act and to choose. 
In this sense, freedom and compulsion are psychological phenomena 
of the sort that may be crudely classified as “personal feelings.” In 
its second meaning, freedom may be defined as the range of possible 
adaptive responses available to organisms in all situations in which 
they may find themselves. 

In the latter case, freedom in general increases univocally as the 
response repertoire increases; in a particular situation, it is a function 
as well of the constraints imposed by the situation. In effect, the 
situation together with the organism defines the organism's freedom 
at any given moment. Thus, one may speak of potential freedom 
and actual freedom; actual freedom being freedom at the moment 
in a given situation, and potential freedom being some value ex- 
pressing the relation of the organism’s response repertoire to the 
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population of possible situations in which the organism might be 
placed, In the most general case, of course, one would not speak of 
organisms at all, but of organizations of matter. It is meaningful to 
say that a clod is less free than a butterfly, and a butterfly less 
free than a man (in spite of appearances); and even, in fact, to 
say that some clods are freer than others, for it is not necessary to 
be alive in order to have certain inherent response-tendencies. The 
existence of life itself testifies to the fact that some inanimate matter 
was once freer, in this sense of freedom, than other material forms. 

Freedom in this sense is worth considerable thought. It can be 
given such thought by the human brain, the freest of all organiza- 
tions. It is the happy and unique characteristic of the brain that its 
manifold possibilities of action may all take place inwardly, and 
that it may act invisibly; this is a bother to tyrants, and defeats the 
most valiant efforts at imposing constraints. This is what Spinoza 
meant when he said that freedom of thought is an indefeasible 
natural right. Spinoza’s statement refers to the fact that one’s brain 
is inside one’s own skull, and that within that limited space it 
exercises an utterly amazing potential for varied response. 

But this particular instance of freedom, (i.e., indefeasible freedom 
of thought, or its intrinsic solitariness), while it seems most impor- 
tant at times when the forces hostile to civilization are in the 
ascendancy, is a relatively minor and unimportant aspect of the 
freedom which the development of a complicated nervous system 
has given man. It is safe to say that our potential freedom is 
unimaginable. A small extension of it may be seen in the most 
complex of our calculating machines, and a prevision of its scope 
enlivens the pages of science fiction. The essence of our human 
freedom is this, that matter has acquired the capacity to work 
radical modifications in itself. Thus, among its ‘‘available’’ responses’ 
is the ability to act in such a manner as to increase its own flexibility, 
or deliberatly to maximize its own response variability. As we shall 
see below, one of the products of this ability in the human case is 
the invention and cultivation of psychotherapy, which provides a 
unique meeting ground of the objective and subjective meanings of 
freedom. 


In any event, in this sense of freedom — i.e., as the range of 
possible adaptive responses — freedom is a characteristic of material 
organization, and the range of values it takes is infinite. 


The Personal Feeling of Freedom 


We are confronted with quite a different phenomenon when we 
consider freedom in its other meaning, as a subjective feeling. How- 
ever, there is no reason to restrict freedom in this sense to human 
beings, any more than in the other case — there are probably many 
animals who are capable of feeling free or bound. The lower animals 
are different from man only in that they respond more to external 
constraints and external liberties, and less to internalized barriers 
(simply because of their limited capacity to conceptualize and hence 
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to internalize). Still, in such animals as the ape and the dog, it is 
quite clear that constraints originating outside of them — e.g,, 
constraints imposed by their human masters in the interests of 
discipline — do become internalized and a part of themselves; and 
it is possible to induce something akin to an id-superego conflict in 
such animals, in which case they manifest anxiety and disorganiza- 
tion similar to what human beings do when caught up in such a 
conflict. I see no reason for not attributing to them precisely anal- 
ogous feelings of constraint and of powerlessness to act. 


Since freedom (or constraint) is a feeling, we may expect that in 
the psychic economy it may play all of the roles, and be subject to 
all of the vicissitudes, of affect in general. That is, we may expect 
first of all that the feeling of being free may serve as a defense — 
which is to say that it may be experienced consciously in the service 
of the ego while actually covering up an unconscious feeling quite 
opposite in character. Let us consider the situation first of all in 
relation to a sense of inner compulsion, or lack of freedom to act. 
It is not difficult for us to understand how it is that the feeling of 
being coerced, compelled, impotent, may undergo repression — it is 
simply too painful a feeling to be admitted to consciousness if it can 
possibly be kept unconscious. In most relatively efficient neuroses, 
the feeling of lack of freedom is suppressed almost all of the time, 
just as the feeling of unhappiness and the sense of loneliness is 
suppressed. It is commonly the case that patients who seek psycho- 
therapy do so at just that moment not because of their neurosis but 
because of a temporary breakdown of their usual defenses. Thus, 
the psychoneurotic patient at the beginning of therapy is depressed, 
anxious, and confused, and is overwhelmed by feelings which may 
be characterized in general as psychic impotence. The inability to 
act is usually caused by a conflict of forces of almost equal strength, 
a conflict which cannot be dealt with by whatever defenses the 
patient had previously been wont to employ. It is the urgency of 
the conflict which most powerfully brings into consciousness the 
feeling of inability to act. It is this painful feeling which brings 
home to the patient his need for help, and thus it is usually the 
initial motivating force in psychotherapy. 

Apropos of this, it may be well to recall here Freud’s remark to 
the effect that psychoanalysis proper cannot begin until the crisis 
which brought the patient to analysis has subsided. In brief psycho- 
therapy, it is commonly the case that the patient is discharged as 
improved at the point where the crisis is successfully passed, and 
where if the relationship were to continue it would necessitate an 
analysis of the neurosis, which means above all an analysis of the 
transference and the counter-transference. The aim of brief psycho- 
therapy whether explicitly recognized or not, is generally to re- 
establish, on a somewhat more efficient basis, the same response 
patterns which have been the patient's chief life achievement in 
relation to his self. This is undoubtedly a worthwhile aim, but it 
makes for some difficulty in interpreting the statistics one finds for 
rate of recovery in relation to mode of treatment. Improvement in 
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brief psychotherapy may at times even be a very sad thing, for it 
often happens that the patient’s initial agitated state might have 
served as the lever to lift him out of his neurotic pattern, and that 
the agitation was the first stirring of a desire for a feeling of free- 
dom after years of unconscious bondage. 

It should be said here that the feeling of lack of freedom, when it 
comes to consciousness under such circumstances, may be taken as a 
genuine expression, or a correct perception, of real lack of freedom 
in the objective sense of the term. In the individual's situation — 
and it must be remembered that the structure of his self is part of 
his situation — in that situation, his response repertoire is indeed 
exceedingly limited, so that he is actually not free. The important 
point is that the feeling of being compelled arises from within, and 
that it is not proportionate to what we have called potential free- 
dom, but that it is usually perfectly a function of what we. have 
defined above as actua] freedom. To recall] those definitions: 
potential freedom is the total repertoire of responses available to the 
individua] in the whole range of situations in which he might be 
placed; actual freedom is given by the response repertoire in a 
particular situation. One of the most poignant aspects of neurotic 
suffering is the realization by the frustrated individual that “‘object- 
ively” it is perfectly within his capacities for him to bring about the 
conditions for which he yearns. He is potentially free — but actually 
not, because of the structure of the self, and because he himself is 
his situation. It is, of course, not freedom of will that he lacks, 
objectively, but freedom of the self. It is at this point, then, that 
freedom in the, objective sense becomes relevant to freedom as a 
feeling. We shall try to show later that when a person attains 
maximum potential freedom, objectively, he no longer experiences 
a sense of inner constraint. 

The increasing demand for psychotherapy is, I believe, due to the 
fact that it offers, or is seen as offering, greater freedom for the 
self. It is because of the nature of this inducement, so dear to man- 
kind, that psychotherapy may be, at its worst, one of the baser 
forms of commerce, and at its best, one of the most heartening of 
human relationships. 


The Feeling of Freedom as a Defense 


From all of the foregoing, one might be led to think that the most 
desirable state is to feel free. This is true, but the situation, as 
usual, is not so simple. Very often the feeling of freedom and of 
power to act is the most desperate of defenses against a deep and 
totally unconscious sense of powerlessness and constraint. A familiar 
clinical example is vigorous phallic activity covering an unconscious 
sense of smallness. The kinds of character defenses which are 
classified in general as counterphobic go along most frequently with 
an exaggerated sense of conscious freedom, or euphoria, or power 
to act at will. This is seen in its most vivid and most pathological 
form in the manic-depressive psychosis; when the patient is in a 
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manic state, he is perfectly happy, perfectly powerful, and perfectly 
free — absurdly so, of course, so that one is not surprised to find 
him a few weeks later in such a state of stupefaction and despair 
that he cannot speak or move at all. As in most affects, intensity 
of the experience is an excellent indicator that the extreme opposite 
is very close to expression. 

This brings us to a case which it would be much easier not to 
discuss, but which forces itself upon us for consideration. May an 
intense feeling of compulsion and of lack of power be a defense 
against the achievement of greater freedom of the self? Why, 
indeed, should freedom of the self be defended against, when it is 
presumably what all men want? 


Dostoevski, again, has given this question its most dramatic state- 
ment. In the Grand Inquisitor episode in The Brothers Karamazov 
— certainly one of the pinnacles of world literature — Dostoevski 
imagines Christ as having returned to earth and to the church He 
had founded. He appears and is recognized, for His grace shines 
among men as in the days of His life. As a crowd gathers in 
wonderment and love around Him, the Grand Inquisitor passes by, 
and, immediately understanding the situation, orders Him arrested. 
That evening, in the darkness of the dungeon in which Christ is 
imprisoned, the Grand Inquisitor himself, alone, enters with a light 
in his hand. He speaks sternly and bitterly to Christ, and recalls to 
Him the temptation in the desert, during which ‘the cursed and 
dread Spirit, the Spirit of self-destruction and non-existence’ had 
put to Him the three temptations. These three temptations are 
interpreted by Dostoevski as temptations to Christ to offer man 
something less than freedom: bread, or miracle, or mystery, or 
authority, but not freedom. For, as the ‘dread Spirit’’ had said, 
“Thou wouldst go into the world, and Thou art going into the 
world with empty hands, with some promise of freedom which men 
in their simplicity and their natural unruliness cannot even under- 
stand, which they fear and dread — for nothing has ever been more 
insupportable for a man and a human society than freedom.” 

And, in the words of the Grand Inquisitor: ‘‘I tell Thee that man 
is tormented by no greater anxiety than to find someone quickly to 
whom he can hand over that gift of freedom with which the ill-fated 
creature is born. Didst Thou forget that man prefers peace, and even 
death, to freedom of choice in the knowledge of good and evil? ... 
In place of the rigid ancient law, Thou wouldst have it that man 
must hereafter with free heart decide for himself what is good and 
what is evil, having only Thy image before him as his guide. But 
didst Thou not know that he would at last reject even Thy image 
and Thy truth, if he is weighed down with the fearful burden of 
free choice? Is the nature of man such that he can reject miracle, 
and at the great moments of his life, the moments of his deepest, 
most agonizing spiritual difficulties, cling only to the free verdict of 
the heart? Thou didst think too highly of men therein, for they are 
slaves....” 

If we leave aside the mystical character of freedom as Dostoevski 
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speaks of it, and ask ourselves what arrangement of the parts of the 
self might produce the feeling of freedom which Christ is represent- 
ed as offering to man, then we may get an important clue from this 
passage. Consider this sentence of the Grand Inquisitor’s: ‘“Didst 
Thou forget that man prefers peace, and even death, to freedom of 
choice in the knowledge of good and evil?’’ And, again, “In place 
of the rigid, ancient law, Thou wouldst have it that man must 
hereafter with free heart decide for himself what is good and what 
is evil....” 

As I interpret this, the knowledge of good and evil refers to 
conscious knowledge of all of the usually unconscious, internalized 
prohibitions and prescriptions, particularly those which relate to the 
most primitive and most energy-laden of our drives. It implies the 
availability to consciousness of both impulses and the forces which 
control impulse. It means, further, that the expression or renuncia- 
tion of impulse would become a matter of conscious decision, made 
by the whole self, rather than a matter of the triumph of blind forces 
of either desire or restraint. 

Another way of putting this, in terms of the theoretical constructs 
of psychcanalysis, would be to say that, in freedom, the ego would 
no longer relate to the superego as a child to a punishing parent, 
but that the superego would become entirely integrated with the 
ego. The feeling of constraint, then, may be said to derive from a 
fearful and hating orientation of the ego to the superego — i.e., an 
arrangement of parts of the self which would be the inner equivalent 
of being constrained from without, by alien and powerful forces. 
Such an arrangement is learned, of course; that is, it occurs as a 
result of the experience of having been constrained by others, 
chiefly the parents, Still, it is evident that some such specialization 
of parts of the self is the normal and desirable state of affairs; if 
discipline is orderly, rational, and loving, it will not lead to severe 
repression and consequent domination by unconscious forces. The 
feeling of freedom, and the absence of inner, irrational compulsions, 
will then be determined chiefly by the extent to which the superego 
is rational and conscious, and impulse is gratified or renounced in 
accordance with the decision of the ego. 

The existence of internalized irrational parents is thus a prime 
source of the feeling of compulsion, and indeed may actually restrict 
ability to respond adaptively — recall the phrase “‘the rigid, ancient 
law.” If, however, the ego itself were to become the source of ethical 
prescriptions, having assimilated the old function of the superego, 
the source of the prescription would no longer be unconscious and 
the feeling of compulsion would vanish. This, of course, is the aim 
of the deeper psychotherapies. It should be noted that the produc- 
tion of a relatively rational superego by loving and rational parents 
is still something short of the state in which superego and ego are 
one. The “client-centered therapy” whose theory and practice have 
been so ably developed by Carl Rogers is particularly impressive in 
its emphasis on the unconditional self-worth of the client and the 
total acceptance by the therapist of the fundamental goodness of the 
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client. In terms of the analysis I am here proposing, I would say 
that such therapy would offer the client a loving and rational parent 
to internalize, but that it would not have the further goal — and 
one that is rarely achieved in any case — of making available to 
consciousness once again the most primitive of impulses and the 
most powerful and most repressed of prohibitions. 

But this latter is something of a digression — let us return to the 
defensive character of compulsion, and to one of the most important 
of the arguments made against Christ by the Grand Inquisitor — 
that “nothing has ever been more insupportable for a man and a 
human society than freedom...” Why should the majority of men 
find such an arrangement of the self as we have described an 
intolerable one? 

Largely, I would say, because of infantile fears — or, more accu- 
rately, fears which were very great during the period of early 
childhood, and which have persisted with undiminished intensity in 
the unconscious. Such fears were, to begin with, fears of outer 
forces of great power — literally, I believe, fears that one would be 
destroyed for expressing impulses unrestrained. In civilized society 
— which, unhappily, a baby does not realize it has been born into, 
such fears might be called, from our civilized, adult viewpoint, 
unrealistic — most parents really do not mean their children any 
harm. The baby, however, is not yet civilized, and it invests the 
outer forces with every bit as much intensity of desire, and rage 
when frustrated, as it itself possesses. Thus, it has good reason 
when it is angry or insatiate, to fear the giants with which it 
interacts and on whom it depends. It fears them because of the 
strength of its own impulses, which it experiences fully, and because 
the boundary between inner and outer is still fluid, so that it is not 
always certain who is enraged. 

In the adult such fears persist, first of all, as fear of impulses 
from within; and, secondly, as fear of destruction from the inter- 
nalized parents. It would be easy to say, “unrealistic fears,” but 
the fact is that persons kill themselves for their own impulses — i.e., 
deal out the most extreme punishment to themselves for a “crime” 
which they were impelled to commit. Where impulses are so fear- 
some, and the forces of restraint so ferocious, it is safer not to be 
free; i.e., it is safer not to know anything about the situation of the 
self. 

But here one is reminded of a most significant quotation from the 
New Testament — “he who would save his life shall lose it —.” I 
believe that the moral message of Christ consisted exactly in the 
advocacy of the wisdom of self-knowledge and the establishment of 
a relationship of harmony and love between the ego and the super- 
ego — for which he used the terms the Son and the Father. I cannot 
develop the thesis in detail here, but it seems to me that the New 
Testament is best understood in terms of the relationship between 
personified conscious knowledge — the Word made flesh — and 
the ancient law and law-giver. 
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The constantly recurring imagery of the Son and the Father 
suggests that the specific content of the conflict and the disharmony 
which Christ sought to resolve was essentially similar to what Freud 
named the Oedipus complex. In terms of actual frequencies, the 
Oedipus situation is probably the one most generative of disruptive 
conflict in men, and propably most determinative of the feeling of 
compulsion. It should be understood, however, that the analysis 
presented here deals at a most general level with the relationship 
between impulse, its expression, and its control; the Oedipus com- 
plex is actually a special case of this relationship, though probably 
the most important instance so far as both frequency and intensity 
are concerned. Apropos of this, it is of some interest that Freud 
chose none other than Dostoevski as a prime example of a character 
built upon extreme cathexis of the Oedipal situation; and it is also 
of interest that in his essay, ‘““Dostoevski and Paricide’’, Freud, 
while dealing with Dostoevski’s sense of compulsive criminality, 
omitted to explain or even to mention, his subject's greatest pre- 
occupation: freedom and compulsion. In the light of the present 
analysis, one might think that Freud’s own unwavering determinism 
was perhaps overdetermined. 

To recapitulate: what I have been saying is that freedom, or 
conscious knowledge of the primitive forces of id and superego, is 
greatly feared even in adulthood, because of the persistence in the 
unconscious of the earliest and most intense of fears. Thus, the 
prospect of freedom is intolerable. One further aspect of this should 
be touched upon. The condition of freedom, or complete conscious- 
ness, would entail complete assumption of responsibility for one’s 
self. One could not claim to “know not what one did,” for the 
impulse in all its nakedness would be experienced; the intention 
would be fully realized, and, if consented to, would be accomplished 
in full knowledge. But if one follows the dictates of an internalized 
parent, while one is thereby somewhat less free to act according to 
one’s deepest inclinations, one is at the same time not wholly respon- 
sible for the consequences. The parent is responsible, and the ego is 
still a child. Thus the individual may avoid judging for himself what 
is right and what'is wrong. He is not ‘weighed down by the fearful 
burden of free choice,” and he is consequently actually less free. 

For it remains to be said that “the truth shall make one free.” 
The essential point of this analysis is that objective freedom, in the 
sense of response variability, is at a maximum when a genuine 
feeling of freedom exists, and that that occurs in the presence of a 
broadened consciousness both of impulse and of ethical prescrip- 
tions. So far as the postulate of determinism is concerned (i.e., 
absolute predictability in principle), it should be quite evident that 
it is irrelevant to both the objective and the subjective meanings of 
freedom. If one assumes a closed system of knowledge and a perfect 
description of the given state of affairs, then all events are absolutely 
predictable, including the actions of human beings of quite different 
degrees of objective freedom and of subjective sense of freedom. 
The system, it need hardly be said, would include knowledge of 
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the unconscious as well as of the total situation as it exists in the 
perception of the particular individual. It also need hardly be said 
that Dostoevski was fretting himself unduly when he imagined the 
horrors of such a well-predicted world. He would rest easy if he 
could see some of the coefficients of determination which “the 


psychologists” are producing. 
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ANONYMOUS! 
I 


I am a stranger in a new world. 

I was a doll. A doll fashioned to look like the human beings of 
this world. So cunningly fashioned that sometimes a human being 
mistook me for a real, live human person. I looked so life-like that I 
sometimes wondered if I was supposed to be alive, but had somehow 
missed learning the secret. So I watched very closely what they did 
and said, thinking that perhaps I could discover the secret and then 
I would be a human being, instead of a doll, I watched them moving 
around me, and they would pick me up and pet me and play with 
me and make me move around as if I were real. Then they would 
put me down and go on with their living, and I would watch them 
laughing, and talking, and fighting — and I would wonder what it 
was like to be alive. But I never could discover the secret — the 
mystery of the currents that seemed to be flowing among them, 
linking them together, currents which their words never explained. 

Then, one day, I was given the gift of life! 

A human being looked at me—really looked—and didn’t turn 
away. And the current poured out of those brown, golden eyes — 
focused only on me — and poured into me. I was caught in the 
current and couldn't look away or move and I began to tingle all 
over, painfully, inside, outside — and there was a roaring in my 
ears which built up and up and up — and I thought I would surely 
come apart at the seams as the pressure built higher and higher — 
and the current kept pouring into me — and there was a shimmer of 
gold all around the current — golden warmth which enveloped me, 
gently sealing the seams which were threatening to burst open — 
and I didn’t want to look away because the sweetness was un- 
believable — warmth, gold, sweetness, shimmering, and still the 
current poured into me out of those brown, golden eyes — until 
finally I gasped and drew air into my lungs — and I was alive! 

Then I could move. 

We walked down the stairs, side by side. There were no words. 
There was no need for words. Now the currents flowed through 
me, too. 

We parted at the entranceway. He said “Goodbye”. I said: 
“Good luck”. And he turned and walked away. 

I stood there, alive and human — no more a doll. 


A stranger in a new world. 


1 Anonymous author. Submitted and recommended for publication by Dr. 
Abraham H. Maslow. 
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II 


I am a stranger in a new world. 

I was born thirty months ago, into an adult female body which 
was then thirty-three years old. This body had a lot of mileage on 
it — the usual things that happen to a female body in this world, 
including the birth of two children and a deep groove on the finger 
where a wedding ring had been. But I, inside the body, was a new- 
born infant, psychologically and emotionally and socially. 

It was exciting and wonderful to be alive and growing, but 
bewildering and confusing to be walking around in a body much too 
old for me — a body which had long-established patterns of react- 
ing to things, or not reacting to things, a body from which specific 
behaviors were expected because of its past history — past history 
which was, of course, meaningless to me. 

I had access to the memory banks of the body, to refer to in 
emergencies, but this was my life now, and I could only live it as it 
came to me, fresh and new each day. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


GROWING UP ABSURD. Problems Of Youth In The Organ- 
ized System by Paul Goodman. New York: Random House, 1960, 
xvi. 296 pp. 


Paul Goodman, it may be remembered, was one of the three 
co-authors of the volume entitled Gestalt Therapy, the other two 
being Perls and Hefferline. He is a Fellow of several associations 
of psychologists and has worked especially on problems of career- 
block. He is a figure of humanistic breadth and his self-description 
is appropriate. ‘I am a man of letters in the old sense, one. who 
thinks that the literary process itself—the criticism of life—adds 
a new and indispensable element."’ Goodman has also lectured on 
architecture at several universities. He is basically concerned with 
social philosophy, social criticism, and what, for want of a proper 
and familiar phrase, might be called ‘‘biotechnics.’’ Biotechnics is 
concerned with the rational and humane application of science and 
technology to improve the human condition and enrich the possibili- 
ties for individual openness to experience. Biotechnics, then, is 
concerned with all processes of self-actualization which any 
humanistic psychology must seek to further and with those pristine 
ideals of democracy of Enlightenment vintage, uncorrupted by the 
mechanization of spirit and institutional function which modern 
bigness, bureaucracy, and boondoggling, have engendered. Good- 
man has also been preoccupied with the neglected renovations in 
human ecology which are implied by modern science and technology. 
This has been well demonstrated in his famous volume on city 
planning, Communitas — co-authored with his brother, Percival — 
a work which reflects decentralist planning emphases from Patrick 
Geddes to Buckminster Fuller; and which pays its respects to the 
possibilities for intentional community, from Owens and Fourier to 
the modern communitarian movement. As part of the blurb on the 
jacket to his book puts it, ‘‘his chief interest is to find ways to make 
our environment livable by restoring human scale in modern tech- 
nological and urban conditions. Accordingly, he has devoted himself 
also to problems of growth and education.” 


In Growing up Absurd, Goodman is concerned about the great 
gap between our professed ideals and our personal and social 
behavior. The arch-villain here is the American middle-class way of 
life. Through its influence our institutions are becoming increasingly 
interlocked. This, in turn, results in cutting down the avenues of 
personal, social, and political choice for all of us; but particularly 
for the young. The plight of the young, says Goodman, is the plight 
of all of us — both young and old. He enumerates many of the 
sociopsychological factors which prevent the middle class from 
coming to grips with the realities which frustrate us. A few of these 
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may be mentioned here. Other-orientedness is the major theme of 
our human relations programs. The genteel tradition conspires to 
avoid unpleasant truths because someone's sensibilities will be hurt; 
and, besides, with the encroachment of anonymous authority, as 
Fromm puts it, nobody knows where to turn in order to register 
effective complaints. Pollyanna-like speeches of comfort are pre- 
ferred to truthful research and action. In the new middle-class 
dispensation on how to win friends and avoid problems, any effort 
to explore issues rationally, logically, semantically, polemically, or 
tendenciously is regarded as a species of ‘Original Sin.’ Such 
intellectual probing is “cantankerous,” a word which means in this 
context ‘don’t ruffle my roles and disturb my status and conceits, 
and I'll do the same for you.” This is our modern form of Aristo- 
phanes’ “cloud-cuckoo land.’ Goodman is convinced, and rightly 
so, that if this ritual of reluctance towards responsibility continues 
we will role-play ourselves, via our current rat race, into limbo. 
He says: 


“We live increasingly, then, in a system in which little direct attention is 
paid to the object, the function, the program, the task, the need; but immense 
attention to the role, procedure, prestige, and profit. We don’t get the shelter 
and education because not enough mind is paid to those things. Naturally the 
system is inefficient; the overhead is high; the task is rarely done with love, 
style, and excitement, for such beauties emerge only from absorption in real 
objects; sometimes the task is not done at all; and those who could do it best 
become either cynical or resigned,” (p. xiii). 


Goodman is convinced that sincere efforts to remedy the condi- 
tions which make for juvenile delinquency and adult frustration are 
almost impossible within the framework of what he calls ‘the 
organized system of society.” He is revolted at social, industrial, 
and academic forms of “Togetherness” and “Nu-Speak,” as well as 
Panglossian encyclicals from social] scientists to the effect that this 
is the best of all possible worlds, so let’s adjust to it. He accuses 
contemporary social scientists of not being interested in fundamental 
social change. 


“To them, we have apparently reached the summit of institutional progress, 
and it only remains for the sociologists and applied-anthropologists to mop up 


the corners and iron out the kinks,” (p. 10). 


This smugness, he feels, shows up particularly in relation to the 
inability of poorly educated youth to find jobs yielding job-satisfac- 
tion, and to find social acceptance in a complex society in which 
education is now indispensable for finding one’s station in life. The 
job area for American youth is therefore becoming more and more 
constricted since only forty two per cent finish high school and less 
than eight per cent finish college. For these reasons the education- 
ally disfranchised sector of youth is also disfranchised from life. 
Our author says: 


“The majority of young people are faced with the following alternative: 
Either society is a benevolently frivolous racket in which they'll manage to 
boondoggle, though less profitably than the more privileged; or society is 
serious (and they hope still benevolent enough to support them), but they are 
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useless and hopelessly out. Such thoughts do not encourage productive life. 
Naturally young people are more sanguine and look for man’s work, but few 
find it. Some settle for a ‘good job’; most settle for a lousy job; a few, but an 
increasing number, don’t settle,” (p. 34). 


Thus the young achieve no self-respect because they have no voca- 
tion and no acceptance, either by their families or within the frame- 
work of a middle-class value system. Delinquency through a gang 
then becomes one form of expression of an easy road to role and 
status. In Goodman's eyes a culture which overemphasizes role and 
status provides the same two themes for its deviants and marginal 
personalities. 

The author declares the American, middle-class society overdoes 
the values of role and status; and that in so doing it has paved the 
way for some of our major social frustrations, not the least of which 
is the ‘‘youth problem.” In a sense this understates Goodman's 
attitudes for he actually looks upon role-playing as a form of social 
pathology. Goodman’s definition of a “role player” will arouse the 
ire of that type of academician and sociologist who has never been 
introduced to his own subconscious (but for my money it is a first 
class definition). Says Goodman: 


“The Role Player is the fellow who, without any real apititude or training 
to do anything, and without a commitment to any goal, can skillfully fit the 
expectations that people have of him, and give typical performances to prove 
that he can do the job,” (pp. 88-9). 


Psychologists interested in self-actualization and inculcating a 
critical faculty in the face of pressures from acculturation have to be 
the sworn enemies of excesses in role-expectations. Goodman con- 
trasts the roles of “hipster” and “organization man’ ‘in our system. 
One ordinarily thinks of the former as outside the system and the 
latter as in it. From the standpoint of role-playing, however, they 
have much in common. The “hipster,’’ says Goodman, feels that he 
is not anything but he is at least taken for something; and he 
belongs. He feels contempt, however, for those who are taken in by 
his role and he feels that the so-called worth-while aims are empty 
because he can give a token performance which takes others in. The 
“hipster” will often boast: he knows the score, he is ahead of the 
game. He plays it cool. The “organization man” also really belongs 
in our role-playing system. 

“He is cynical about the aims of the firm, yet he fears that his own 
ineptitude will be found out. He has no recourse to concrete performance, for 
there is little contact with unambiguous material and there are no objective 
standards. How to meet a purely subjective demand? ...He meets expectations, 
he conforms, he one-ups, he proves he must know how by attaining a higher 
status,” (p. 89). 

There is a vast congeries of roles for both juvenile and adult 
delinquents which share one trait in common. In all of these roles 
one sells the man but does not sell the product. In our current forms 
of social superficiality the greatest praise we can give John Doe is 
to say, ‘He's a real nice guy.” To ask: Does he know anything? 
What can he do? To what ideals is he dedicated? Does he have a 
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self in depth and is he an animal of integrity who shows concern 
for others? is to be both impertinent, irrelevant and, I suspect, 
“cantankerous.”” We are all familiar with the ideal answers in test 
situations, furnished by Whyte to testees, in his volume The Organ- 
ization Man. Of interest to psychologists in this connection is Good- 
man’s reference to the “type situation” of “role playing’; namely, 
the Air Force questionnaire asking who is Giotto or Vivaldi: 


“If the candidate gives the right answer, he is disqualified, he will not 
belong. The Role Player has no difficulty,” (p. 90). 


Let us note that this business of expected roles shows up in other 
areas of psychology. Consider the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
It is built on the recognition that there are patterns of interest which 
are modal or typical for roles which accompany certain occupations. 
No would-be engineer in the U.S., who was in his right senses, 
would increase his prospects for a position if he were genuinely 
interested in writing poetry and plays, and was enthusiastic over 
ballet dancing and chamber music. But the after-work interests of 
Russian engineers — if we are to trust what we read — run to 
such cultural activities with great frequency. We can thus see how 
constricting to self-actualization, personality and skill developments, 
national role expectancies may be. Think of how much more 
narrowly we have defined status and role for the educationally 
disfranchised who, in most cases, are not particularly gifted. 

Goodman discusses the decline of a much-needed patriotism in 
our time. Affection for a national community with a consistent and 
characteristic Gemeinschaft, would give a sense of belonging to both 
young and old. In his eyes factors which discourage a healthy 
patriotism are the following: 


“The lack of bona fides about our liberties, the dishonorable politics in 
the universities, the irresponsible press, the disillusioning handling of the 
adventure in space, the inferior and the place-seeking high officers of the 
State, the shameful neglect of our landscape and the disregard of community; 
later I shall speak of our trivial leisure which has no community meaning,” 
(p. 113). 


In general, Goodman is trying to show that, in terms of the obtuse 
manner in which we are currently expressing status and role con- 
siderations, self-actualization is becoming well-nigh impossible. In 
sexual matters the ‘‘oceanic experience’ of which Maslow speaks is 
becoming a rarity in middle-class marriage where the stress has for 
too long been on inhibiting spontaneity both sexually and socially. 
Having taught the female to say “no” to the sexually predatory 
advances of the male in the period between adolescence and 
marriage, one must expect a rejecting set and tone which frequently 
persist after marriage. By the same token, spontaneity is driven out 
as a character defect which conflicts with the subued roles of phratric 
communion, For Goodman, the phenomenal field of delinquents of 
all ages — but above all of late adolescents — is one in which they 
see that “rat race” as taking place in an apparently closed room. 
If you don’t want to play the game there is nothing you can do; for 
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you cannot get out of the room. It is in these terms that the protests 
of the young against the pathologies of our culture are discussed by 
Goodman. The protest against not being permitted to achieve self- 
actualization, expressed via the gang and juvenile delinquency, is 
only one of these. Beat subculture is another. In discussing that 
subculture, the author provides an excellent discussion of Beat 
terminology and patois. Enthusiasts of that aspect of the Sapir- 
Whorf hypothesis which emphasizes that to some extent language 
betrays what we notice — our phenomenal field — will find un- 
expected support in the use to which the Beat vocabulary as a 
special language is put. 

After describing the various types of social pathology which con- 
tribute to growing up absurd and to frustrating opportunities for 
self-actualization and freedom from unwanted acculturation, Good- 
man comes to his proposed remedies. He quotes Benjamin Nelson 
to the effect that the use of history is to rescue from oblivion the 
lost causes of the past. He asserts that: 


“It is the argument of this book that the accumulation of the missed and 
compromised revolutions of modern times, with their consequent ambiguities 
and social imbalances, has fallen, and must fall, most heavily on the young, 


making it hard to grow up,” (p. 217). 


These missed and compromised revolutions fall into several cate- 
gories: revolutions concerned with the physical environment, revo- 
lutions concerned with economics and social changes, revolutions 
concerned with political and constitutional reforms, revolutions 
concerned with the moral premises of modern times; and reforms 
directly connected with children and adolescents. Let me mention 
here some revolutions in each category. In the first category is the 
failure of technology to serve the uses of the spirit, and the failure 
of the modern community to achieve an organic relation of work, 
living and play. In the second, we have the unfinished business of 
the New Deal and the abandonment of the objective of a classless, 
equalitarian society via current encouragement of rigidities of class 
structure. In the third, is the abandonment of the Aristotelian notion 
of democracy in the sense of face-to-face involvement in small 
communities, the loss of the Republican ideal to a deadening 
centralism, conformity in politics and government, and the retreat 
from the ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity. In the fourth is 
the retreat from the Reformation ideals through secularism, in- 
dividualism, and the domination of human values by a rational, 
economic system as well as the degradation of popular culture 
through the rise of Kitch. In his last category Goodman includes 
the aborting of effective compulsory education, the aborting of the 
reformation in attitudes with respect to sex, and the transmogrifica- 
tion of progressive education. Pacifism is the only revolution which 
the author speaks of as entirely missed. All of these are but a small 
sample of the revolutions and reforms for which, he thinks, we 
should be taking up the slack again. 

A humanistic psychology must interweave with the institutional 
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approaches being made to solve the problems of our time. Good- 
man's approaches reflect an admirable juxtaposition of psychological 
astuteness and humaneness of feeling with social analysis and 
interpretation. Although he is primarily concerned with the frustra- 
tions of the rites de passage in modern middle-class American 
society, he has placed the problem in the context of our adult, social 
and political follies. First among these is our idolatry with respect 
to status and role considerations, and the blockages these create 
both for self-fulfillment and vocation. For the honest intellectual, 
the cures Goodman mentions are right down to earth; namely, 
getting the missed and compromised revolutions of our time rolling 
again as society's unfinished business. Such recommendations today 
are unpopular reminders. Nevertheless, our last folly would be to 
forget about them completely. In the honesty of purpose and sweep 
of treatment which Goodman has provided, we have a genuine 
contribution to a humanistic psychology and sociology. The psychol- 
ogist wishing to make his speciality relevant to the issues of our 
time would do well to read it. 


HENRY WINTHROP, Ph.D. 
University of South Florida 
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THE INFORMED HEART. Autonomy In A Mass Age, by 
Bruno Bettelheim. Glenco, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, vii, 309 pp. 

The volume under review can really be regarded as consisting of 
two separate manuscripts which have been brought together on the 
ground that, in different senses, they are both concerned with 
certain aspects of mass psychology. The first of these cryptic 
manuscripts, comprising the initial three chapters of the volume, is 
concerned with a series of essays and lecturettes on some of the 
social pathology of mass society and mass culture. The second 
manuscript, consisting of seven chapters, devotes three of them to 
an extended account and psychological analysis of the behavior of 
both the inmates of Nazi concentration camps and their overseers, 
the SS men. The last chapter of the book discusses the impact of 
national socialist ideology on German civilians. Both parts achieve 
at best a syncretic unity. We shall refer to them as Parts I and II 
although these are not actual divisions of the saan format. We 
shall deal with Part II first. 

Part II is an intensely absorbing account of the extremes to which 
modern depersonalization may be pushed under the dehumanization 
officially encouraged by totalitarian direction. In a way, the devices 
which the Nazis used to accomplish this can be regarded as one of 
the more brutal forms of brainwashing. The Stalinists, the Chinese 
Communists, and the Japanese, prior to defeat, developed their own 
forms. In general there is a growing literature on the subject of 
which the volumes by Hunter (6), Meerloo (7), and Sargant (10) 
were early contributions. The depersonalization sought by the SS 
involved the following objectives: (1) to produce a complete psy- 
chological dependence upon camp functionaries on the part of 
inmates, together with the need to rely on the prisoners’ own 
organizations for the minimal satisfaction of affiliative needs; (2) to 
instigate and maintain regression to a child-like level of behavior 
on the part of inmates; (3) to produce among prisoners the most 
complete docility and conformity towards the expression of SS 
demands, together with the most abject form of self-debasement; 
(4) to effect a complete change in the personalities of prisoners — 
in their memories and patterns of value and in their sense of what 
constitutes reality and what constitutes illusion; (5) to eliminate all 
sense of personal identity, all capacity for effective thought, judg- 
ment and discrimination, all phenomenal feeling of personal worth, 
and all sense of previous civilian status, etc.; (6) to induce in all 
inmates a deep and pervasive self-contempt and self-hatred; (7) to 
alienate the inmates from every aspect of the human condition 
except a possible identification with their captors and a preoccupa- 
tion with all requirements for physical survival, like food, shelter 
and medical care; (8) to dehumanize and brutalize the person, to 
make any exhibition of compassion, heroism, altruism and fellow- 
feeling a death warrant — to thrust upon the inmates a Hobbesian 
existence in which each is turned against all and to elevate murder 
to an ethical precept; (9) to promote the sense of mass and group 
identification by reducing every prisoner to a commodity via uniform 
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clothing, insignia, shaven heads, and an inmate number and group 
which were later tattooed into his skin; and (10) to decrease the 
will-to-live until one became one of the “Moslems” (Muselmanner) 
or “walking corpses” — those completely without hope and a desire 
to go on, only capable reflexly of work and the ingestion of food. 

Bettelheim attempts to analyze the psychological mechanisms 
underlying the behavior which became characteristic of the prisoners. 
Denial, repression, and identification were among the foremost of 
these. The basic task for most inmates was to try to preserve their 
own integrity so that, if ever released, they would be the same 
persons they had been in civilian life. In order to make sure that 
they would be counted again among the living, inmates resorted to 
the most incredible types of rationalization, efforts to convince them- 
selves that one’s suffering was important because it protected others 
and efforts to detach themselves emotionally from loved ones until 
they became unreal — for the only reality one lived with from day 
to day was the concentration camp itself. Prisoners also learned to 
cultivate a selective amnesia for important events in their lives 
because of the emotional ambivalence these events evoked in the 
world of the concentration camp. This amnesia itself eventually led 
to increasing anxiety on the part of inmates. As was also to be 
expected, prisoners worried about their potency and tried to reassure 
themselves that it was not on the wane by indulging in homosexual 
practises and masturbation, chiefly the latter. To buoy up hope 
prisoners indulged in a large variety of daydreams, the spread of 
fantastic rumors, and projection of their own frustrations and bitter- 
ness on members of scapegoat minorities. As a corollary to these 
matters, Bettelheim describes the class structure which developed 
among the prisoners, the psychological processes by which ‘“‘old 
prisoners” came to identify with the SS and even the Nazis them- 
selves, and the ease with which the behavioral repertories of culture 
and civilization can be sloughed off and, in some cases, recaptured 
— albeit with difficulty — after release. 

To psychologists concerned with the effects on mass pathology 
on the person, with the consequences of neglect of individual differ- 
ences, with ignorance of our humanist traditions in the West and 
with the revolting suffering caused by an unimaginative bureau- 
cratization of modern life; Bettelheim’s painstaking account of 
depersonalization in the SS camps will confirm their deepest suspi- 
cions as to what can happen when psychological knowledge is 
misused or abused. To those who fear that technique divorced from 
a deep sense of value will increase the dehumanization of modern 
man, the author's account will be an alert. For those who value a 
penetrating psychological analysis of the processes by which de- 
personalization is effected under extreme situations of coercion, the 
author’s contribution is without parallel. 

With respect to what we have called Part I, however, a change 
of critical stance is required, Part I is essentially a tedious discussion 
of the meaning and the various aspects of autonomy — tedious only 
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because the professional reader, the intellectual, the social philos- 
opher and critic are already overfamiliar both with the content of 
Bettelheim’s observations and the viewpoint he takes. His material 
has been better and more penetratingly discussed by such writers 
as Barbu (1), Fromm (4), Ortega y Gasset (8), Rosenberg and 
White (9), and many others. In Part I, Bettelheim furnishes his 
own brief description of the meanings of the different forms of 
alienation, of autonomy, of anomie, of depersonalization and bureau- 
cratization. Apart from the overfamiliarity which we have mentioned, 
Part I also manifests a shallow optimism regarding the possibility 
of making science, technology and our social institutions our servants 
rather than our masters. Bettelheim writes with an indifference to 
the complexities of modern power structures and social organization 
and the problems these present for restoring autonomy to the human 
person — which is thoroughly vexing. He shows no awareness of 
the nature of planning and its relevance to the affirmation of life, 
as we get this in the writings of Patrick Geddes and Lewis Mum- 
ford, no familiarity with the cogency of decentralist critiques, and 
no interest in the problems of intentional community and the vast 
literature which exists on this subject. If Bettelheim has ever heard 
of Borsodi (3), the Goodmans (5), or Bishop (2) one would never 
know it. To omit such considerations from a discussion on how to 
restore autonomy to the individual so that men will act with informed 
hearts is, to say the least, presumptuous. 

Humanistic psychologists who continue to write on the psy- 
chological impacts of mass society and mass culture, in the vein of 
generalities so typical of Bettelheim’s approach, are certain to place 
the role of The Third Force in psychology in a questionable light. 
Socio-psychological critiques of the type undertaken by Bettelheim 
should either make an original contribution or, if an author prefers 
to restate what others have said more ably, some effort should be 
made to present general or specific social proposals or institutional 
innovations for counteracting the social pathology and the psycho- 
logical ill-health which are leading to a breakdown of autonomy. In 
this respect Bettelheim is found wanting. He furnishes no blueprint 
on any scale for contravening the influences he abhors or for 
dissipating the institutional sources of these influences. To restate 
in the most general terms the familiar and unhappy features of 
alienation, anomie and depersonalization, which are regnant today, 
does not — in this reviewer's estimation — constitute a genuine 
contribution to a humanistic psychology. Personally, I find it easy 
to visualize writing in this vein being read in bed by a smug, plump 
and intellectually pretentious female as she autonomously stuffs 
bon-bons from a side table into her gaping jaws, fancying herself 
so different from the common herd as she yawns and turns out the 
lights. 

The juxtaposition of the two parts of the volume, as I have 
already remarked, rests apparently on a parallelism which, I believe 
Bettelheim thinks he sees between the depersonalization created by 
the mass culture of our time and the more extreme depersonalization 
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of the Nazi concentration camp. Unfortunately, Bettelheim fails to 
distinguish between the loss of a sense of personal identity and 
autonomy and the failure to have ever developed a vital, self- 
directing center. His good intentions and competent treatment of 
Part II are vitiated by this lack of discrimination. The glossing over 
of this distinction constitute a gaucherie which is maximally relevant 
to the apparent paralleslism that is central to his thinking. It is 
simply not true that mass culture creates in a less intense form what 
the SS set about doing with such deliberate thoroughness and 
brutality. The cultural stimuli with which a mass society surrounds 
the individual make for conformity, psychologically thematic inter- 
changeability, and bureaucratization of the spirit — all of which 
lead to alienation from any sense of self and autonomy. The problem 
of counteracting a mass culture which never permits the growth of 
a fulfilling, directive center is quite different from the problem of 
counteracting forces which seek to destroy such an achieved center. 
The SS contribution to brainwashing was to take a well-integrated 
personality and destroy its center intentionally by techniques of 
depersonalization, dehumanization, and brutalization until nothing 
remained but a cipher. The themes provided by mass culture, on 
the other hand, are such as to reinforce homogeneity of expression 
in behavior, interests, attitudes, ideas, ideals, values, and levels of 
aspiration. With the passage of time mass-man experience a full 
development of spiritual emptiness. No personal idiom, no /ebenstyl, 
and no directing center can spring from the cultural forces of 
homogenization, Kitsch, accidie, bureaucratization, alienation; the 
penchant for abstractions and the numerous devices all around us 
preventing encounters and commitments. This is the difference 
between life as it is lived in Stalag 17 and life as it is lived over 
Station BLAH. 

The parallelism which Bettelheim seeks is also questionable in 
other respects. The SS men and the Jewish prisoners, he tells us, 
looked at each other only in terms of stereotypes and projections. 
Representatives of each never clashed as persons but only as stereo- 
types. If there is a parallel between the pathology of mass culture 
and the pathology of Dachau then we can ask ourselves the follow- 
ing question. Is this type of clash a description of what an encounter 
would be like among middlebrows or lowbrows, sharing mass values 
and mass themes? | think not. Both Jews and the SS men raged 
against stereotypes. The middlebrow or lowbrow can at best rage 
against a role somewhat different from his own. If there is a clash 
it is only roles which clash. Middlebrows project little. They 
interiorize the same ideal class, caste, and status roles which they 
have learned. A middlebrow encounter is at best a reciprocal ex- 
hibition of psychological armor and an exchange of platitudes. 
Lowbrows do not experience encounters. They only participate in 
intellectual slumber parties and cultural katzenjammers. In short, 
the relation between SS men and Jews, involving the reciprocal, 
phenomenal observation of each other through stereotypes, is not 
the model for ericounters among middlebrows or lowbrows in a 
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mass society — and less so for middlebrows than for lowbrows. 
Since we are nearly all middlebrows these days, we have one more 
important respect in which life in a Nazi concentration camp offers 
a psychological atmosphere which is not similar to that offered by 
a mass culture. 

Bettelheim’s book is definitely worth reading for the material of 
Part II — but that is all. The reader who takes it up should be 
prepared to have to strain at gnats and swallow some camels in the 
course of crossing the Red Sea from Part I to Part II. Bettelheim 
tells us that he lost a good deal of his faith in the power of psycho- 
analytic theory when it failed to deal adequately with the behavior 
of prisoners in concentration camps. But the theoretical baggage 
which was cast aside in Part II, because of Bettelheim’s experiences 
at Dachau, is re-employed quite extensively in Part I when examin- 
ing the declining sense of autonomy in mass culture. I do not wish 
to be ungenerous to the author. I have been forthright in my 
criticism of Part I of his work. It is with complete sincerity that I 
can say that the reader who goes through Part II will be more than 
amply repaid for the deficiencies of Part I. 


HENRY WINTHROP, Ph.D. 
University of South Florida 
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